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Abraham  Lincoln 
Comparisons 


Lincoln's  Ideals  Today 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


We  P^essiv.  Ln  to  - — ly  •  « ■  ^"1 

nation,  effective  legislation  for  ^"J™E  minimum  safety  and  health  standards 
diseases,  overwork,  invo  untary  urn ^ployment  minimum  wage  standard  ior 

for  the  various  occupations;  ^^^^  abo  ltion  of  night  work  for  women 
working  women,  such  as  obtains  in  Mas u  seyen  tQr  aQ 

Tnd  andght-hour  day  ^Z^ilZl  f^oZuoZ  industries;  workmen's 
wage-workers;  three  eight-hour  shifts  tormen  ^  rf  gul 

compensation;  "and  the  protection  of  ^^^5^1^  0f  social  insurance  adapted 
'employment  and  old  age,  <^^j£»^£^t>  of  social  and  industrial 

to  American  use."   We  propose  to  secure  ^rae  iyes  come  into  power. 

justice  in  both  the  nation  and  the  ■J^^Xtlii  can  get  and  do  justice  under 
I  never  will  submit  to  the  to  do  so.   To  say  that  this 

a  monarchy,  but  that  under  a  "f^^^SSein*   We  will  fix  it  so  that  the 

"sacrifice"  is  the  price  we  pay  f or0^XthS  iUs  their  law  and  their  constitution; 

people  can  decide  for  themselves    O^^^Vto  time  to  amend  their  fundamental 

lJ''^v^^^^^a^S^  °f  the  people-"  BeSe?ns 

law  so  as  to  adapt  it  P'^^^^TSore  easy  and  expeditious  method  o 
this,  the  Progressives  are  pledged  to  PJ  e  a  ™°         y      taking  the  position  that 
amending  the  Federal  Constitution.    ^  Proff^ves  address  that  "  the  basis 

Washington  and  TJncoJn  took,  when  JjBtag^^  and  to  alter  their  Cor^titution," 

.  z£^^£?^™<^ we  were  surrendering  °ur 

right  to  govern  ^^^^^1^  from  these  great  and  pressing 
The  effort  to  divert  the  attent \on  °*         V     ting  {ree  trade  or  tariff  tor  revenue 
problems  of  social  and  industrial  justice  by ^Jg^g  gj  campaign,  and  if  successful 

«tt„tion fromWtasues  ^taking  u?,the  tariff. 


Republican  Position  Exact  Ne- 


gation of  Lincoln's  Attitude, 
He  Tells  Followers. 

WASHINGTON,  April  5.-A  meeting  of 
the  Bull  Moose  members  of  congress  was 
held  today  to  listen  to  a  message  received 
from  Colonel  Theodore  Hoosevelt,  the 
party  leader.  The  communication  Which 
was  intended  to  be  received  at  the  round- 
up yesterday  was  delayed  In  transmis- 
sion. 

The  Colonel's  message  is  a  characteris- 
tic document  proclaiming  the  Progres- 
sives to  be  the  representatives  of  tha 
people.  He  denounces  the  two  old  par- 
ties, declaring  the  position  of  the  Repub- 
licans to  be  "(he  exact  negation  oTthe 
^titude  of  Absham^ncoln  and  tha  men 

of  lAnssln's  days."   

^The  text  of  tha  Colonel's  message  fol- 

"To  the  Progressives  to  congress:  I 

ZT/0^  T  men  °f  stQut  heart  and 
firm  falth  who  dare  to  stand  up  to  your 
colors  and  tight  the  people's  contest  In 
congress  you  will  find  the  odds  against 
you  very  great  but  among  tha  people  at 
large  I  firmly  believe  that  the  change3 
are  steadily  in  your  favor.  We  cannot 
amalgamate  with  either  of  the  old  boss- 
ridden,  privilege  controlled  parties  We 
stand  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  Where 
the  rights  of  the  people  can  only  be  se- 
cured through  the  exercise  of  the  na 
Uonal  power,  thep  ,^  &re  complied  to 


the  doctrine  of  using  the  national  power 
to  any  extent  that  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple demand. 

|    "This  of  itself  sunders  us  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  for  the  Democratic  party 
must  either  be  false  to  its  pledges-and 
you  can  trust  no  party  that  is  false  to 
its  pledges— or  else  it  is  irrevocably  com- 
mitted  to   the   doctrines  of  some  fifty 
separate  sovereignties,  a  doctrine  which 
in  practice  means  that   the  powers  of 
privilege  can  nullify  every  effort  of  the 
plain  people  to  take  possession  of  their 
own   government.    As    for    the  Republi- 
cans, their  present  position  is  the  exact 
negation  of  the  attitude  of  AJ^raham  Lin- 
coln, and  the  men  of  .Lincoln^  days.  lAn- 
cohi_declared  that  the  people  were  mas- 
ters over  both  congress  and  the  courta, 
not,   as   he   phrased   it,   to   destroy  the 
constitution,  but  to  overthrow  those  who 
perverted    the    constitution.    We  stand 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  their 
well  determined  wish  become  part  of  the 
fundamental    law   of    the    land  without 
permitting  either  court,  legislators  or  ex- 
ecutive to  debar  them  from  this  right. 
In  short,  our  two  essential  principles  are: 
"That  this  government  belongs  to  the 
people  of  all  the  United  States  and  that 
every  governmental  agency  is  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  will,  and, 

"That  when  they  thus  shall  obtain 
full  control  over  all  trie  powers  of  gov- 
ernment those  powers  shall  be  used  pri- 
marily to  increase  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  average  man  ano. 
J  average  woman  of  this  nation." 


th»  ^oret>  th»  PfofewiowU  man, 


lincoln  the  guide  of 
~~  "ThTprogressive  party 

"All  We  Have  Done  Is  to  Apply  His  Principles  to  Living  Problems," 
Says  Col.  Roosevelt. 


By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


(Introduction  to  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark's  book,  "The  Progressive  Movement;  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Its  Program,"  published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston). 


"""i  earnestly  wish  that  this  Book  could 
be  read  by  all  Progressives.  /  The  Pro- 
gressive party  in  this  country  embodies 
the  Progressive  movement,  the  move- 
ment which  concerns  itself  with  the 
rights  of  all  men  and  women,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  welfare  of  all  who  toil. 
The  Progressive  movement  is  greater 
than  the  Progressive  party;  yet  the  Pro- 
gressive party  is  at  present  the  only  in- 
strument through  which  that  movement 
can  be  advanced.  Our  effort  is  to  make 
this  country  economically  as  weil  as 
politically  a  genuine  democracy.  The 
leaders  of  both  the  old  parties  at  times 
pay  lip  service  to  the  principles  and  the 
purposes  of  our  party;  but  it  is  only  lip 
service.    Our  purposes  are  the  purposes 


|  of   Thomas  Jefferson   when  he  founded 
the    Democratic    party;    although  the 
lapse  of  a  century  has  shown  that  the 
extreme  individualism  and  the  minimized 
government  control  which  in   that  day 
|  served  to  achieve  his   purposes  are  in 
our  day  no  longer  serviceable.  Both  our 
'  purposes  and  our  principles  are  those  of 
';  Ab ra ham_Linc ol n  and  of  the  Republicans 
I  of  his  day.    All  we  have  done  has  been 
i  to  apply  these  principles  in  actual  fact 
.  to  the  living  problems  of  today;  instead 
i  of  praising  them  as  applied  to  the  dead 
t  problems  of  half  a  century  back  and 
j  repudiating  them  with  abhorrence  when 
I  they  are  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  men, 
!  women   and    children    who    toil    in  the 
i  twentieth  century,  i 


Lincoln,  the  Great  Interpreter 
of  American  Principle 

Lincoln  was  an  exponent  of  American 
principles.  In  two  directions  his  influence 
tells  to  this  day:  against  the  evil  of  slavery, 
and  against  the  evil  of  intemperance. 

In  a  speech  that  Lincoln  delivered  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  in  the  year  1842, 
he  confidently  foretold  that  the  forces  mak- 
ing for  good  would  eventually  get  the 
ascendency  everywhere.  "And  when  the 
victory  is  complete,"  he  said,  "when  there 
shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard 
on  the  earth,  how  proud  the  title  of  that 
land  which  may  truly  claim  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both 
those  revolutions  that  shall  have  ended  in 
victory." 

It  is  said  that  Lincoln's  hatred  of  slavery 
began  when  in  New  Orleans  he  saw  slaves 
chained  and  whipped.  That  was  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  when  he  was  twenty-two. 
Some  years  later  the  subject  of  slavery 
was  discussed  in  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
of  which  Lincoln  was  a  member.  He  was 
then  of  the  opinion  "that  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice 
and  bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation 
of  abolition  doctrines  tends  to  increase 
rather  than  abate  its  evils."  He  further 
held  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  "unless  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  the  District."  While  opposed  to 
slavery,  he  recognized  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  govern.  That  principle  is  one 
which  is  muddled  and  confused  by  dema- 
gogues in  our  day  as  badly  as  in  Lincoln's. 
His  clear  thinking  is  shown  in  the  key  pas- 
sage of  Ids  first  debate  with  Stephen  A. 

Douglas  in  the  campaign  of  1854:  "My 
distinguished  friend  says  it  is  an  insult 
to  the  emigrants  to  Kansas  ami  Nebraska 
to  suppose  they  are  not  able  to  govern  them- 
selves. We  must  not  slur  over  an  argument 
of  this  kind  because  it  happens  to  tickle  the 
ear.  I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  is  oompetant  to  govern  him- 
self, but  I  deny  his  right  to  govern  any 
other  person  without  that  person's  consent." 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  two  cham- 
pions, Lincoln's  main  argument  was  directed 
against  the  "monstrous  injustice  of  slavery". 
He  said: 

"The  doctrine  of  self-government  is 
right — absolutely  and  eternally  right.  .  . 
But  if  the  Negro  is  a  man,  is  it  not  to  that 
extent  a  total  destruction  of  self-guvern- 
rnent  to  say  that  he,  too,  shall  not  govern 
himself?  When  the  white  man  governs 
himself  and  also  governs  another  man, 
that  is  more  than  self-government- — that  is 
despotism.    .    .    .    Near  eighty  years  ago 


we  began  by  declaring  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  but  now,  from  thai  beginning, 
we  have  run  down  to  the  other  declaration 
that  for  some  men  to  enslave  others  is 
a  Sacred  right  of  self-government.'  These 
principles  cannot  stand  together.  They  are 
as  opposite  as  God  and  mammon.  . 
Let  us  re-adopt  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  practice  and  policy 
which  harmonizes  with  it.  Let  North  and 
South — let  all  Americans — let  all  lovers 
of  liberty  everywhere — join  in  the  great 
and  good  work.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not 
only  have  saved  the  Union,  but  we  shall 
have  so  saved  it,  as  to  make  and  to  keep 
it,  that  succeeding  millions  of  free,  happy 
people,  the  world  over,  shall  rise  up  and 
call  us  blessed  to  the  latest  generation." 

In  the  later  debates  with  Douglas,  in 
1865,  Lincoln  continued  to  clarify  public 
tliinking.  The  thousands  who  heard  and 
the  mfilions  who  read  these  arguments 
were  helped  to  keep  their  thinking  true 
with  the  straight  edge  of  moral  principle, 
when  the  tendency  was  all  to  become 
warped  with  prejudice  and  passion.  He 
appealed  to  reason  and  conscience.  "We 
have  to  fight  this  battle  upon  principle, 
and  principle  alone,"  he  said. 

While  the  immediate  result  of  the  debates 
was  Douglas'  election  as  senator,  the  far- 
siuhted...  LWiiht.  lnakftd...jiW<L  ,  u^^JL 
that  Douglas  could  not  win  the  contest 
for  the  presidency,  in  1860.  "I  am  glad  I 
made  the  late  race,"  Lincoln  wrote  to  a 
friend  shortly  afterward.  "It  gave  me  a 
hearing  on  the  great  and  enduring  question 
of  the  age,  wliich  I  could  have  had  in  no 
other  way;  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of 
view,  and  shall  be  forgotten,  I  believe  I 
have  made  some  marlcs  which  will  tell  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  long  after  I  am  gone." 

After  Lincoln's  nomination  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party  for 
the  presidential  election  of  1860,  his 
public  speeches  still  further  aided  the 
common  man  to  see  the  definite  duties  of 
action  required  by  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic self-government.  In  his  famous 
Cooper  Institute  oration  ho  made  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  true  Union  men:  "Let  us 
have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in 
that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it." 

Under  Lincoln's  guidance  the  great 
principles  of  democracy  emerged  sharp 
and  true  from  the  obscuring  clouds  and 
flame  of  sectionalism,  individualism,  and 
self-interest.  The  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation and  the  victory  of  united  govern- 
ment over  secession  were  the  result. 

Our  Nation  has  need  once  more  of  clear- 
ing away  the  obscuring  emotions  of  sec- 
tionalism, individualism,  and  self-interest, 
and  dealing  with  our  economic,  industrial, 
and  political  problems  "on  principle  and 
on  principle  alone." 


Have  We  Kept  Lincoln's  Idealss 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir— On  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth,  let  us  examine  his 
noble  estimate  of  our  Government. 
He  said  it  was  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  principle  that 
all  men  are  equal  in  their  rights 
under  it;  that  the  Civil  War  was  a 
test  of  how  long  it  could  endure; 
that— 

*  *  *  it  is  for  us  to  be  dedicated 
|  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
I  fore  us  *  *  *  to  resolve  that  this 
['  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
;  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

We  may  conclude  he  meant  that 
if  the  Nation  did  not  meet  the 
"test"  of  war  and  crush  secession, 
and  did  not  make  every  State  free 
of  slavery,  the  Government  would 
perish.  Five  years  earlier  he  said 
the  Nation  could  not  exist  half  free 
and  half  slave,  but  must  be  all  one 
or  the  other;  at  Gettysburg  he  said 
the  Nation  must  "have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom." 

Having  asserted  that  our  Nation 
was  conceived  in  liberty  and  made 
up  of  people  born  entitled  to  equal 
rights,  which  equality  was  the  basis 
of  our  Government,  certainly  any 
condition  or  institution  in  such  a 
Nation  which  suppressed  either  lib- 
!  erty  or  equal  rights  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Nation.   In  short,  he  was  de- 


bating whether,  as  men  lived  and 
thought  in  those  days  of  slavery  de- 
clared legal  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  lib- 
erty, freedom  and  equal  rights  in 
this  Nation.  Lincoln  felt,  further, 
that  the  American  people  were  en- 
titled not  only  to  an  entire  country 
of  freedom,  liberty  and  equality,  but 
one  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  He  felt  and  said 
that  in  a  failure  of  the  Civil  War 
all  of  these  blessings  would  not  only 
be  lost  to  us,  but  would  "perish 
from  the  earth." 

Lincoln  was  dealing  specifically 
with  the  Civil  War,  but  he  spoke 
in  general  terms  about  liberty, 
freedom,  equality  and  self-govern- 
ment as  they  were  related  to  all 
times  and  governments.  Have  we 
kept  these  precious  blessings?  Is 
our  condition  today  the  result  of 
bartering  away  some  of  them? 
Aside  from  effects  of  the  World 
War,  our  condition  now  is  wholly 
our  own  fault.  The  great  question 
is,  Have  we  educated  ourselves  so 
as  to  fit  us  to  operate  and  enjoy 
self-government?  The  answer  is, 
We  have  not.  The  evidences  are 
too  many  and  too  patent  to  need 
enumeration.  Are  our  great  ideals 
of  government  not  even  now  in  a 
slow  process  of  perishing  from  the 
earth? 

H.    PRANK  ESHLEMAN. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1933. 


\ 
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Hoover  Exhorts  Nation 
to  Safeguard  Liberties 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12.  (Exclusive)— The  faith  of 
Abraham  Lincoln1  was  built  upon  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit  and  "whatever  violates,  infringes  or  abrogates 
fundamental  American  liberty  violates  the  life  principle 
of  America  as  a  nation." 


This  was  the  message  given  to- 
night in  a  short  speech  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  fifty-ninth  an- 
nual Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Club.  It  was  Mr. 
Hoover's  first  public  address  in  the 
East  since  his  appearance  at  the 
club's  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in  1933, 
a  few  weeks  before  he  went  out  of 
office. 

ROOSEVELT  ATTACKS 

Mr.  Hoover  merely  implied  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  of  his 
successor.  Theodore  Reesevelt,  pres- 
ident of  the  club,  who  introduced 
him,  went  further  and  attacked  the 
administration  of  his  distant  cousin 
caustically. 

Col.  Roosevelt  charged  that  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion has  flaunted  the  Constitution, 
emasculated  Congress,  assumed  ju- 
dicial powers,  used  emergency  leg- 
islation to  break  down  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
liberty  and  democratic  government. 
FALSE  PROMISES  CHARGED 
"The  members  of  that  adminis- 
tration have  masked  their  at- 
tempts on  our  democratic  govern- 
ment with  false  promises  to  the 
needy,  with  a  lavish  squandering  of 
our  country's  resources,"  Col.  Roose- 
velt said.  "They  are  traitors  to  the 
very  people  whose  favor  they  seen 
to  gain." 

Gov.  Harold  G.  Hoffman  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Glenn  Frank,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  each 
declared  for  the  revivification  and 
reorganisation  of  the  Republican 
party. 

Gov.   Hoffman,    drawing  lessons 

from  the  life  and  career  of  Lincoln, 
declared  the  Republican  party  must 
be  sanely  progressive  and  rededi- 
cated  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
under  lawjind  social  justice,  i 


Mr.  Frank  warned  that,  if  neither 
the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican 
party  met  problems  realistically  In 
a  world  so  largely  under  the  spell 
of  Fascism  or  Communism,  a  new 
party  would  arise  in  this  country 
and  meet  them.  He  expressed  hope 
that  these  problems  would  be  met 
by  the  party  of  his  grandfather  and 
father  and  of  his  own  party,  the 
Republican  party. 

HOOVER'S  ADDRESS 
In  his  address  to  the  diners,  Mr. 
Hoover  said: 

"Lincoln  was  in  himself  the  high- 
est expression  of  American  life.  His 
individuality,  his  self-reliance,  his 
courage,  his  patience,  his  tolerance 
and  his  intellectual  honesty  have 
been  the  living  inspiration  to  three 
generations  of  our  people.  They  are 
and  should  continue  to  be  an  in- 
spiration to  America  in  this  period, 
as  trying,  if  not  more  trying,  than 
any  that  has  confronted  our  coun- 
try since  Lincoln's  time. 

PERIOD  OF  DIFFICULTY 
"It  is  indeed  a  period  of  grave 
difficulty  for  all  our  people.  The 
aftermath  of  war,  the  adaptations 
necessary  from  the  tidal  surge  of 
scientific  discovery,  the  abuses  which 
had  grown  in  our  economic  system, 
the  world-wide  depression,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  social  systems  in 
foreign  countries — all  these  have 
confused  our  thinking.  From  this 
travail  fear  has  come  to  dominate 
the  world.  From  all  these  disloca- 
tions there  are  everywhere  a  yearn- 
ing and  a  striving  to  find  indi- 
vidual and  national  security. 

"Herein  lies  the  high  purpose  of 
such  meetings  as  this,  which  re- 
call the  character  and  principles 
applied  and  expounded  by  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

LINCOLN  GREAT  LIBERAL 

"Lincoln  was  a  great  liberal.  He 
believed  passionately  that  Ameri- 
cans should  be  masters  of  the  state 
and  not  the  pawns  of  the  state.  He 
believed  a  fundamental  spiritual 
truth  had  been  revealed  to  human- 
ity in  the  conception  of  personal 
liberty  as  the  basis  of  society.  He 
believed  it  was  only  through  this 
release  of  the  human  spirit  that . 
human  happiness  and  human  prog-  j 
ress  were  possible.  Lincoln  be-  | 
lieved  that,  while  changes  were  in- 
evitable to  meet  the  shifting  scenes 
and  problems  of  the  day,  those 
changes  should  be  in  method  and 
not  in  principles. 

PRINCIPLES  CITED 
"He  held  the  abiding  spiritual 
truth  that  all  individual  and  na- 
tional security  must  rest  upon  the 
orderly  processes  of  constitutional 
self-government.  In  his  own  words: 
'A  majority  held  in  restraint  by 
constitutional  checks  and  limita- 
tions is  the  only  true  sovereign  of 
a  free  people.  "Thus  his  faith  was 
buUded  upon  the  solid  foundations 
of  freedom  of  the  human  spirit 
which  has  been  America's  transla- 
tion into  government. 

"This  provides  us  for  our  text 
for  today.  Whatever  violates,  in- 
fringes or  abrogates  fundamental 
American  liberty  violates  the- life 
principle  of  America  as  a  nation. 
So,  I  feel,  Lincoln  would  Judge  and  | 
express  in  illuminating  phrase  were 
he  with  us  tonight." 


th.  laborer,  tht  prpfwpjonal  man,. 


ABE  LINCOLN  AND 
THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

Emancipator's  Reverence  For  Basic 
Law  Of  The  Land  Pronounced- 
Said  It  Should  Be  Let  Alone; 

Improvement  Doubted.  j 

new  View  of  document 

In  these  days  when  there  is  con- 
'  siderable  talk  about  changing  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  land,  especially  that 
|  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
|  declare  Acts  of  the  Congress  null  and 
,void,  is  "■toeing  heard  on  every  hand, 
I  mention  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  stand 
|  with  reference  to  the  matter  is  some- 
times made. 

I  The  Emancipator,  whose  birthday 
anniversary  was  celebrated  on  Wed- 1 
]  nesday  of  this  week,  must  be  classed 
with  those  who  hold  that  the  Con- 1 
stitution  should  be  "let  alone."  He 
is  on  record  as  having  said  "No  slight 
occasion  should  temipt  us  to  touch  it." 

It  was  while  he  was  serving  as  a 
.member  of  'Congress  from  Illinois  in 
\  1847,  that  he  made  a  speech  in  the 
1  House  of  Representatives  in  which  he  j 
'  submitted  "a  few  remarks  on  the  gen-  j 
leral  proposition  of  amending  the  Con-  ' 
i  stitution."    On  that  occasion  he  said. 
I    "As  a  general  rule,  I  think  '  we 
would  much  better  let  it  alone.  No 
slight  occasion  should  attempt  us  to 
touch  it.    (Better  not  take  the  first 
step,  which  may  lead  to  a  habit  of 
'altering  it.   'Better,  rather,  habituate 
ourselves  to  think  of  it  as  unalterable. 
It  can  scarcely  be  made  better  than 
it  is.    New  hands  have  never  touched 
it.    The  men  who  made  it  have  done 
their  work,  and  have  passed  away. 
Who  shall  improve  on  what  they  did?" 
i    Later,  when  the  became  President, 
Lincoln   said   he   "hoped"   that  be 
"might  say  nothing  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution."  At 
all  itmes  he  looked  upon  the  Constitur 
tion  as  the  "Higher  Power,"  and  at 
all  times  he  endeavored  to  keep  his 
own  authority  as  an  executive  from 
striking  at  the  sacred  document. 

Lincoln's  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution was  akin  to  his  love  for  his 
country  which  was  the  moving  passion 
of  his  life.  No  man  in  American  his.- 
tdry  jwas*  oaore  deeply  in  -4«»%.w5.'**t 
his  country  than  he  and  certainly  no* 
iman  ever  labored  with  more  zeal  for 
(his  homeland  than  did  the  Emanci- 
pator. To  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
he  said,  "How  hard,  oh!  how  hard  it 
is  to  die  and  leave  one's  country  no 
better  than  if  one  had  never  lived 
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New  Deal  Has  Nullified  His 
Doctrine  of  Government  by 
the  People,  3  Senators  Say 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11  (By 
International  News  Service) . — 
Three  Senate  Republican  leaders, 
in  speeches  on  the  eve  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  130th  birthday  ^anni- 
versary, tonight  charged  the  New 
Deal  has  nullified  the  Emancipa- 
tor's doctrine  of  "Government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people." 

Senators  Taft,  of  Ohio:  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampshire,  made  onslaughts 
on  President  Roosevelt's  foreign, 
internal  and  financial  policies. 

In  a  Cincinnati  address,  Taft 
likened  Washington  to  a  "Coney 
Island  amusement  concession, 
where  amateur  drivers  careen  in 
electric  automobiles  around  a  ring, 
bumping  violently  into  other  cars 
before  pursuing  their  erratic 
course." 

TAFT  BACKS  BYRD  BILL. 

Taft  said  the  Government  re- 
orgvanization  bill  proposed  by 
Senator  Byrd  (D.)  of  Virginia 
would  be  passed  and  restor  oerder- 
ly  government  administration  "if 
the  President  would  lend  the 
slightest  support." 

He  declared  there  was  no  justi- 
fication, however,  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administration's  re- 
organization bill,  abolishing  the 
Controller  General's  office,  sub- 
jecting semi-judicial  agencies  to 
Executive  control  and  "expanding 
the  President's  powers  over  Civil 
Service." 

The  President's  current  9,000 
million  dollar  budget  and  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau's  proposal  to 
raise  the  legal  debt  limit  to  45,000 
million  dollars  demonstrates  the 
Administration  has  "thrown  itself 
into  the  arms  of  the  deficit  spend- 
ers." Taft  maintained. 

Lodge,  speaking  in  Boston.  ac'C 
I  sailed  the  President  for  supjx^. 
|  ing  European  democracies,  a£f 
|  certainly  never  backed  ui> 
I  democratic  nations  in  distrei, ' 


HINTS  FOREIGN  PRESSURE. 

Sale  of  American  aircraft 
abroad  was  approved  by  Lodge,  "so 
long  as  the  American  Army  and 
Navy  get  first  call  on  the  latest 
planes."  "But,"  he  said,  "if  for- 
eign pressure  has  set  aside  this 
rule,  we  are  justified  in  demand- 
ing all  the  facts." 
j  Bridges,  at  an  Akron,  O.,  Re- 
publican rally,  caled  Roosevelt's 
problems  "a  cinch",  compared  to 
those  Lincoln  faced  and  solved. 
The  New  Deal,  he  insisted,  had 
"muddied." 

He  accused  Roosevelt  of  "teas- 
ing and  baiting"  dictators,  con- 
verting employer  labor  relations 
"into  a  gladiatorial  show",  and 
concealing  its  errors  "by  sheer, 
unadulterated  flag  waving  for  na- 
tional defense." 

I  'STOP  BARING  TEETH.'  ; 
Bridges  declared: 

"The  Republican  party  stands  : 
for  national  defense — both  in-  J 
terpal  and  external.  We  disap- 
prove those  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration who,  every  time 
^hey  take  the  air,  threaten  the 
war-mad  leaders  with  acts  of 
violence  and  reprisal. 

"Let    us    stop    showing  our 
teeth  until  we  are  ready  to  bite.' 
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Tribute  Given  At 
!  Tomb  Of  Lincoln 

Emancipator's  Principles 
Needed  Today— Searcy. 

Senator  Earl  B.  Searcy,  princi- 
pal speaker  on  a  program  yester- 
day sponsored  by  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
at  Lincoln's  tomb  said  only  an 
awakened  America  as  seen  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  able  to 
solve  the  nation's  grave  domestic 
problems.  The  event  marked  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's death. 

Participating    in    the  program 
were  state  officers  of  the  D.U.V., 
and  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  Guests  introduced 
during  the    ceremonies  included: 
John  E.  Andrew,  Quincy,  national 
commander  of  the  G.A.R.;  Hiram 
Shumate,  Riverton,  commander  of 
Stephenson   post  No.   30,  G.A.R.; 
Clara  Hoover,  Chicago,  department 
secretary  of  the  G.A.R.;  Georgia 
Troutman,     department  assistant 
guide;  Pearl  Block,  department  or- 
ganizer;   Bonnie   Smith,  Chicago, 
department    correspondent;  Faye 
Sanders,  Decatur,  past  department 
president;     Nannette     Coen,  St, 
Louis,  past  department  treasurer; 
Louis  Landers,  Bloomington,  past 
department    president;    Isaac  R. 
Diller  and  R.  C.  Key^,  Springfield. 
Wreath   Is  Placed. 
A   wreath   was   placed   on  the 
sarcophagus  by  Elinor  Myers,  Chi- 
cago,   department    president,  and 
greetings  were  extended  to  the  vis- 
itors by  Miss  Ruth  DeFrates,  pres- 
ident of  Tent  No.  48,  D.U.V.  The 
invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  B. 
C.  Stine,  pastor  of  First  United 
Brethren  church,  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Taintor  sang  two  songs. 

The  local  tent  entertained  its 
guests  last  night  at  a  dinner  at 
Bergen   park  inn. 


Senator  Searcy  Speaks. 

In  his  brief  address,  Senator 
Searcy  said: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  died  seventy- 
five  years  ago  today  because  a  few 
distorted  minds  from  out  of  a  de- 
feated confederacy  thought  more 
of  their  conception  of  vengeance 
than  of  American  unity. 

"Booth,  the  assassin,  symbolized 
that  pitiful  psychology.  He  and 
his  vicious  kind  envisioned  a  na- 
tion without  a  leader  in  retaliation 
for  their  own  lost  cause  of  dis- 
union. 

"Lincoln  should  have  lived;  yet 
none  who  knows  aught  of  the  Lin- 
coln character  can  doubt  that, 
had  he  felt  the  giving  of  his  own 
life  would  heal  our  national 
wounds,  he  cheerfully  would  have 
welcomed  his  death  of  martyrdom. 

"Foul  hands  that  slew  Lincoln 
struck  also  at  his  cabinet,  on  that 
fateful  night  of  April  14,  1865.  They 
wanted  that  nothing  of  orderly 
government  in  our  struggling  na- 
tion should  survive.  Foreign  jeal- 
ousy had  showed  its  fangs.  Europe 
had  tried  to  embroil  us  in  war, 
even  while  our  own  strife  was  wag- 
ing. 

Lincoln  Kept  Head. 

"Everything  that  happened  in 
those  dark  days  added  to  Lincoln's 
worries  and  grief;  but,  he  kept  his 
head.  His  one  objective  was  Amer- 
ican unity.  He  never  wavered.  He 
■wanted  a  free  America,  but  he 
■wanted  this  nation  to  function  as 
an  entity,  not  as  warring  frag- 
ments. 

"War  inevitably  reveals  enemies 
to  orderly  government.  Spiritual 
chaos  follows.  Lincoln  envisioned 
a  spiritual  awakening  in  our  re- 
public, such  as  our  nation  needs, 
today.  Domestic  problems  admit  j 
of  solution,  always,  if  Christian 
remedies  are  applied.  They  killed 
Lincoln,  but  they  immortalized  his 
spirit.  His  perspective,  if  applied 
today,  will  triumph  just  as  surely 
as  his  life  has  been  an  inspiration 
since  that  fatal  night." 

Springfield  chapter,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution, 
placed  a  wreath  on  the  marker  at 
Tenth  and  Monroe  streets,  where 
Lincoln  made  his  farewell  address,  j 
end  conducted  a  brief  program 
yesterday  morning. 


ur.  nuuer  says 
Today'sCrisis  Is 
Like  Lincoln's 


He  Tells  Columbia  Alumni 
United  Nations'  Duty  Is 
to  Preserve  World  Unity 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University, 
said  yesterday  at  the  annual 
Aliimni  Day  luncheon  at  the  Men's 
Faculty  Club,  400  West  117th 
Street,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  had  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem similar,  though  less  impor- 
tant, than  the  pressing  problem 
of  today.  President  Lincoln,  he 
said,  had  the  Federal  principle  of 
government  to  maintain  and  the 
United  Nations  have  world  unity 
to  preserve. 

The  principle  of  Federal  gov- 
ernments, he  said,  "is  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  new  world 
which  is  coming  must  depend  for 
its  organization,  its  prosperity  and 
its  peace."  If  secession  had  car- 
ried the  day,  said  Mr.  Butler,  the 
United  States  would  have  dis- 
solved finally  into  unconfederated 
national  governments. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of 
the  Studebaker  Corporation  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  said  it  was 
imperative  that  industry  plan  now 
for  conversion  to  peace-time  pro- 
duction on  a  scale  which  would  pro- 
vide jobs  for  men  mustered  out  of 
service  and  out  of  munitions  plants 
after  the  war. 

It  was  his  estimate  that  Jobs 
would  have  to  be  found  after  the 
war  for  56,000,000  persons, 

Dean  Robert  D.  Calkins,  of  the 
School  of  Business,  spoke,  and  Ma- 
jor Clarence  Love  joy  read  the  ci- 
tations of  alumni  to  whom  medals 
have  been  awarded  for  distin- 
guished contributions  to  the  uni- 
versity. Those  listed  were  Gilbert 
Oakley  Ward,  '02;  Charles  Albert 
Augustine  Steegmuller,  '05;  Donald 
Armstrong,  '09;  Pelham  St.  George 
Bissell,  '09;  Leon  Fraser,  '09;  Dal- 
las Selwyn  Townsend,  '10;  Alfred 
Leo  Wise,  '13;  Walter  Henry  Sam- 
mis,  *17;  John  Fairfield,  '18;  Carlos 
Bjerck  Smith,  '18;  Robert  Lincoln 
Graham,  '19;  Ronald  Phineas 
Soule,  '20;  Chester  Otto  Falken- 
hainer,  '22:  Robert  Stanage  Cur- 
tiss,  '27;  George  Alpnzo  Jacoby. 
'27,  and  Jon  Wyman  Boardman 
jr.,  '34. 

Eugene  H.  Remmer,  '43,  Oak- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  received  the  1901  Row- 
ing Cup.  The  W.  S.  Bouvier  Me- 
morial Cup,  given  each  year  to  a 
member  of  the  freshman  crew  who 
has  been  outstanding,  went  to  Ed- 
ward C.  Buettner,  '45,  of  New  York 
City.  Jack  E.  Oliver,  '45,  of  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  received  the  Class  of 
1913  football  cup. 

John  L.  Bogert,  the  only  repre- 
sentative present  from  the  class 
of  1878,  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Alumni  Federation  present. 
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HISTORIANS  RIP 
USE  OF  LINCOLN'S 
NAME  BY  SCHOOL 


State  Society  Denounces 
Distortion  of  Facts. 


Dixon,  111.,  Oct.  16  [Special].— The 
use  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  name  by 
Communist  cells  to  disguise  their 
subversive  teachings  was  denounced 
by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  so- 
ciety today  as  a  distortion  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

Jewell  F'.  Stevens  of  Chicago,  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  which  is  meet- 
ing here,  said  exposure  of  the  Com- 
munistic Abraham  Lincoln  school  at 
30  West  Washington  street,  Chicago, 
by  The  Chicago  Tribune,  was  the 
incentive  behind  the  society's  reso- 
lution. "The  use  of  Lincoln's  name 
by  organizations  whose  members  are 
red  or  parlor  pink  and  who  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica and  democracy,  should  be  de- 
plored," Stevens  told  the  members. 

Great  Name  Misused. 

Ernest  E.  East  of  Peoria,  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  state  historical 
library  in  Springfield,  presented  the 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  "  that  the  society  decries 
and  deplores  the  misuse  of  the  great 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  any 
organization  which  deviates  from 
the  principles  which  Lincoln  ex- 
emplified in  his  life." 

"The  historical  society  should  be 
a  co-belligerent  in  fighting  the  Com- 
munists' use  of  Lincoln's  name," 
East  said.  "  Our  mission  is  to  pre- 
vent distortion  of  history."  | 

The  state  historians'  defense  of, 
Lincoln  occurred  in  a  city  appropri- 1 
ately  rich  in  the  lore  of  Lincoln  as 
a  soldier.  In  the  Rock  river  coun- 
tryside about  Dixon,  Lincoln"  was 
sworn  into  service  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  volunteers  for  the  Black- 
hawk  war  in  1832,  and  the  region 
here  abounds  with  landmarks  of  his 
travels. 

New  President  Chosen. 

Members  of  the  society  visited  the 
Lincoln  country  around  Dixon  this 
afternoon  to  conclude  their  44th  an- 
nual meeting.  Next  year  they  will 
meet  in  Vandalia,  second  capital  of 
Illinois^ 

Wayne  C.  Townley  of  Blooming- 
ton  was  elected  president  today;  Dr. 
Theodore  C.  Pease,  Urbana,  senior 
vice  president;  Oscar  G.  Hayward, 
Winnetka,  assistant  vice  president; 
and  Paul  M.  Angle,  Springfield,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

Angle  reported  the  society's  mem- 
bership is  1,200,  which  he  said  is  the 
highest  in  many  years. 
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Lincoln  Had  Same  Problems 
That  Leaders  Are  Facing  Today 


didn't  haVc 
his  northern 


QPRINGFlELD,  111.,  Feb.  12.   <INS>-£6rahIm  Lincoln 
the  modern  blessing  of  radio  and  the  like  nor  did 

armies  fight  with  jeeps,  tanks  or  planes. 

But  he  had  all  of  the  problems  that  face  leaders  of  today 

Soldier  voting  rose  to  plague  him.     Torture  by  armed  men  in 

military  service  grieved  and  angered  him.    Freedom  of  the  press  found 

in  him  a  champion.    Race  hatred  reared  its  head  with  the  Jews  as 

victims.   His  generals  failed  to  act  with  the  speed  he  believed  necessary 

and  justified.  - 
Today,  on  his  one-hundred  thirty-C 

fifth  birthday  anniversary,  his  let 


ters  and  his  speeches  of  years  ago 
reveal  his  views  on  problems  of 
today. 

What  of  torture  as  that  recently 
revealed  to  have  been  inflicted 
upon  American  prisoners  by  the 
Japanese? 

On  Feb.  7,  1865,  .President  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  one  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Glenn,  in  charge  of  a  mili- 
tary post  at  Henderson,  Ky. 

His  letter  follows: 

"Complaint  is  made  to  me  that 
you  are  forcing  Negroes  into  the 
military  service,  and  even  torturing 
them— riding  them  on  rails  and  the 
like — to  extort  their  consent.  I 
hope  this  may  be  a  mistake.  The 
like  must  not  be  done  by  you,  or 
I  by  anyone  under  you.  You  must 
not  force  Negroes  any  more  than 
white  men.    Answer  me  on  this." 

What  of  race  persecution?  1 

In  a  letter  to  Maj.  Gen  U.  S. 
Grant,  written  Jan.  21,  1863,  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief H.  W.  Halleck  wrote 
in  part: 

"It  may  be  proper  to  give  you 
some  explanation  of  the  revocation 
of  your  order  expelling  all  Jews 
from  your  department.  The  Presi- 
dent hais  no  objection  to  your  ex- 
pelling traitors  and  Jew  peddlers, 
which  I  suppose,  was  the  object  of 
your  orders;  but  as  it  in  terms 
proscribed  an  entire  religious  class, 
some  of  whom  are  fighting  in  our 
ranks,  the  President  deemed  it 
necessary  to  revoke  it." 

Soldier  Vote- 
Soldier  voting?  On  Oct.  24,  1864, 
President   Lincoln    addressed  the 


189th  New  York  Regiment,  saying 
in  part: 

"It  is  said  we  have  the  best 
Government  the  world  ever  knew, 
and  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  the 
supporters  of  that  Government.  To 
you  who  render  the  hardest  work 
in  its  support  should  be  given  the 
greatest  credit.  Others  who  are 
connected  with  it,  and  who  occupy 
higher  positions,  can  be  dispensed 
with,  but  we  cannot  get  along 
without  your  aid.  While  others 
differ  with  the  Administration, 
and,  perhaps,  honestly,  the  soldiers 
generally  have  sustained  it;  they 
have  not  only  fought  right  but  so 
far  as  could  be  judged  from  their 
actions  they  have  voted  right  and 
I  for  one  thank  you  ror  it 

Lincoln  had  to  deal,  too,  with 
those  who  would  have  muzzled  the 
press  • 

The  artist,  F.  B.  Carpenter,  who 
spent  six  months  in  the  White 
House,  told  in  his  "six  months  at 
the  White  House  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  how  a  lady  at  a  state 
"levee"  asked  the  President  to 
"suppress  the  infamous  Chicago 
Times."  After  appealing  fruitless- 
ly to  her  sense  of  fair  play,  Mr. 
Lincoln  finally  said; 

"I  fear  you  do  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  danger  of  abridging  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Nothing 
but  the  very  sternest  necessity  can 
ever  justify  it.  A  government  had 
better  go  to  the  very  extreme  of 
toleration  than  to  do  aught  that 
could  be  construed  into  an  inter- 
ference with,  or  the  jeopardize  in 
any  degree,  the  common  rights  of 
its  citizens." 

President  Lincoln  chafed  contin- 
ually under  the  inaction  of  the 
Union  Army  when  commanded  by 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan.  McClel- 
lan,  apparently,  laid  blame  for  this 
on  the.  condition  of  the  horses  of 
his  men.    So  Lincoln  in  exaspera- 

tion,  on  Oct.  24,  1862,  wrote  McClel- 
lan as  follows: 

"I  have  just  read  your  dispatch 
about  sore-tongued  and  fatigued 
horses.  Will  you  pardon  me  for 
asking  what  the  horses  of  your 
army  have  done  since  the  battle  of 
Antietam  that  fatigues  anything?" 


Abraham  Lincoln's  America 


The  Mirror 
of 

Public  Opinion 


Civil  War  President  saw  the  nation  as  sum  and  substance  of  all  its 
•  people,  Ohio  historian  declares;  emancipator  deemed  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  the  cornerstone  of  democracy;  let  today's  America 
begin  to  practice  as  well  as  praise  the  Gettysburg  address,  he  urges. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch 


These  are  the  "War  Years"— years  more 
bitter  than  those  known  to  a  past  genera- 
tion  of  Americans,  and  to  their  great  Presi- 
dent. These  are  the  years  that  made 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
the  years  of  problems  that  caused  him  to 
grow,  and  rise  to  almost  mythical  great- 
ness. 

The  words  spoken  upon  a  great  battle- 
field of  the  past  "War  Years"  are  well 
known  to  every  American.  Each  year  the 
thoughts  contained  in  that  simple  but  sub- 
lime address  at  Gettysburg  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  our  people.  They  deserve 
the  contemplation  of  each  new  generation 
of  Americans,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us — the  realization  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  at- 
tainment of  Abraham  Lincoln's  America. 

Most  Uncommon  American 

The  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln are  common  lore  to  every  American. 
A  few  sentences  of  his  better  known  ad- 
dresses persist  in  being  remembered,  and  a 
few  Lincoln  anecdotes  have  aroused  laugh- 
ter among  all  of  the  people.  But  Lincoln, 
the  typical  American,  remains  almost  un- 
known to  his  people.  Although  he  spoke 
and  wrote  more  often  than  most  men, 
many  of  his  greatest  utterances  remain  un- 
known. 

America  respects  its  Lincoln  as  a  great 
man;  he  is  America's  Lincoln;  a  birth  of 
the  American  soil.  We  like  to  hear  the 
slightly  erroneous  story  of  the  rise  from 
the  despair  of  poverty  to  the  White  House 
because  it  represents  the  opportunities  that 
are  presented  in  America.  We  feel  that 
Lincoln  was  one  of  us— a  man  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

He  was  a  man  for  the  common  people; 
for  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
mon of  Americans.  He  was  not  an  unusual 
man  in  the  sense  of  the  supernatural  but, 
as  one  great  President  has  phrased  it, 
"normal  in  gigantic  proportions."  He  felt 
the  pulse  beat  of  a  nation,  and  responded 
to  the  nation's  needs.  The  people  were 
Lincoln's  America,  and  he  knew  them  as 
few  executives  have  known  them. 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  writers,  propa- 
gandists, politicians,  newspapermen  and  a 
host  of  others  to  take  passages  from  Lin- 
coln's writings  to  support  a  cause  which 
they  have  espoused.  One  can,  it  is  said, 
find  support  for  almost  any  thesis  in  the 
.  words  of  Lincoln. 

Spoke  for  No  One  Class  Only 

This  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  really 
there  is  little  strange  in  it.  Labor  union- 
ists cite  the  words  of  Lincoln  in  favor  of 
strikes,  and  the  fact  that  he  deemed  labor 
prior  to  capital.  Capitalists  quote  his 
phrase  that  the  making  of  money  by  some 
proved  that  others  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. The  words  about  not  destroying 
the  house  of  another  man  are  frequently 
cited  in  defense  of  the  status  quo. 

Such  words  at  first  may  seem  most  con- 
tradictory but  studied  in  a  comprehensive 
sense,  they  represent  Lincoln's  America. 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  for  no  one  class  in 
America;  be  spoke  for  Americans. 

Lincoln  saw  America  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  its  people— the  capitalist, 
the  laborer,  frotm^mlm^.MMC^ 


migrant,  the  naturalized  American,  the 
Negro  and  the  white  man,  the  children  and 
the  adults.  He  lent  his  voice  to  support 
of  the  German  immigrant  and  the  Irish 
immigrant;  he  demanded  that  the  Negro 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  share  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

He  spoke  in  favor  of  labor;  he  spoke  in 
favor  of  capital.  On  the  one  hand  he  re- 
joiced that  men  might  strike  to  remedy  in- 
dustrial oppression,  upon  the  other  he 
warned  labor  that  it  must  consider  Amer- 
ica a  land  of  all  classes— a  nation  in  which 
capital  deserved  as  full  consideration  as 
labor. 

A  lad  from  poor  beginnings,  he  had  no 
contempt  for  riches,  and  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  the  destruction  of  one  class 
of  Americans  to  benefit  another.  Neither 
did  he  encourage  any  class  to  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

Lincoln  rose  as  others  have  risen,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  middle  class,  but 
he  never  forgot  that  his  change  of  condi- 
tion was  representative  of  his  America.  No 
one  class  or  group  was  America  to  Lincoln 
— the  people  were  America;  the  miners 
were  America;  the  farmers  and  the  fac- 
tory workers  were  America;  the  teachers, 
the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  employer  and 
employe,  the  school  children,  and  the 
soldiers— these  were  Lincoln's  America. 

Shall  We  Fail  Lincoln? 

Each  individual  was  a  part  of  the  Lin- 
coln democracy,  and  if  he  did  not  live  to 
realize  his  dream,  he  at  least  worked 
toward  that  America  in  which  no  man  or 
class  symbolizes  our  nation,  but  considera- 
tion for  every  class  is  demanded,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  is  the  cornerstone 
of  democracy. 

It  is  good  to  remember  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  but  better  to  put  it  into  practice. 
Let  us  study  Lincoln's  words  as  comprehen- 
sive of  Americans  of  every  class  and  occu- 
pation as  component  parts  of  the  nation. 
In  such  a  sense  his  words  are  not  contra- 
dictory, but  offer  an  America  with  consid- 
eration of  each  individual,  and  opportunity 
to  all. 

Lincoln's  America  as  pictured  in  his 
words  is  almost  unknown  to  our  people, 
yet  present-day  America  can  make  the 
words  of  Lincoln  a  living  reality. 

Shall  we,  Lincoln's  America  of  today,  fail 
him?  Or  shall  we  have  that  faith  in  democ- 
racy that  he  had,  a  government  for  each 
individual,  a  government  of  each  Amer- 
ican, a  government  by  every  person? 

Lincoln  lives  in  the  words  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  He  can  live  in  the  building 
of  an  America  represented  in  all  his  words 
—in  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  that 
made  up,  and  today  make  up  Lincoln's 
America.  JOHN  H.  CRAMER. 

Cleveland,  O. 


The  Man  Who  Taught  Lincoln 
Is  Redeemed  From  Obscurity 

"Mentor  Graham,"  by  Kuntgunde  Dan  can  and  D.  F. 
Nlckol*.     (University  of  Chicago  I'ress,  Chicago.) 

Mentor  Graham  was  the  man  who  taught 
Lincoln  in  the  Illinois  settlement  that  was 
first  called  New  Salem  and  then,  as  its  im- 
portance waned,  Old  Salem.  It  has  been 
generally  known  that  Lincoln  had  a  school 
teacher  and,  not  so  generally,  that  his  name 
was  Mentor  Graham.  But  little  was  known 
about  the  man  who,  it  should  have  been  ob- 
vious, had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping 
of  Lincoln's  life. 

Biographers,  mainly  because  there  was 
little  recorded  information  about  him,  neg- 
lected Graham.  The  material  that  would 
have  been  available,  his  books  and  papers, 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  So  that,  until  the 
publication  of  this  book,  there  were  only 
20  statements  about  him  to  be  found  in  the 
voluminous  Lincoln  literature. 

■  *      •      •  * 

D.  F.  Nickols.of  Lincoln,  111.,  long  con- 
nected with  teaching  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lincoln  country,  had  a  special  interest  in 
Mentor  Graham  and  a  growing  feeling  that 
a  biography  of  this  shadowy  figure  should 
be  written  for  the  benefit  of  American  his- 
tory. His  interest  was  heightened  when  he 
discovered  that  one  of  the  teachers  on  his 
staff.  Miss  Flora  Graham,  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mentor  Graham.  He  induced 
Kunigunde  Duncan  (Mrs.  Bliss  l6ely  of 
Wichita,  Kan.),  a  professional  writer,  to- 
collaborate  with  him  in  the  biography. 

The  task  upon  which  they  entered  was 
extremely  difficult,  since  the  only  way  they 
could  gather  the  information  that  they 
needed  was  from  oral  tradition.  Traveling 
7000  miles  in  three  states,  over  a  period  of 
five  years,  they  interviewed  more  than  200 
of  Graham's  descendants,  pupils  and  others 
who  remembered  him. 

The  fruit  of  their  devotion  and  their  la- 
bors is  a  remarkable  biography  which  res- 
cues Mentor  Graham  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  he  had  been  all  but  )ost,  and  gives 
him  a  place  in  history  as  the  man  who 
taught  Lincoln.  He  also  deserves  a  place 
on  his  own  account,  for  Graham,  if  he  had 
never  known  Lincoln,  was  entitled  to  a 
high  position  among  our  pioneer  educators. 
•      •  * 

The  purpose  and  promise  of  the  book,  "to 
render  a  measure  of  justice  to  a  worthy 
pioneer  schoolmaster,  who,  somehow,  has 
been  overlooked  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,"  are  splendidly  fulfilled.  Justice 
is  at  last  done  to  the  forgotten  man  who 
did  more  for  Lincoln  than  all  others. 

The  bones  of  Mentor  Graham,  brought 
back  from  South  Dakota,  repose  in  Farm- 
ers' Point  Cemetery,  near  restored  New 
Salem.  The  teachers  of  Illinois  have  erect- 
ed a  monument,  on  which  is  etched  a  Gre- 
cian lamp,  a  symbol  of  the  light  that  the 
humble  teacher  lighted  to  burn  through  the 
ages. 

Now,  "in  the  dim  sanctuary  of  the  tim- 
ber along  the  Sangamon,"  stands  a  replica 
of  Mentor  Graham's  first  Illinois  school- 
house.  The  mill  is  silent,  but  "the  heart 
restores  the  whir  of  wheel."  .  .  .  "The 
whippoorwill  sounds  through  the  woods, 
and  the  cry  of  the  nightjar.  Back  through 
the  gathering  dust  you  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  log  chimney  where,  nestled  among  its 
sweet  wild  crabs,  stands  the  rude  shrine 
of  the  man  who  taught  Lincoln." 

F.  A.  BEHYMER. 


Whether  the  federal  government 
shall  now  extend  its   powers  in- 
definitely, or  reverse  the  trend  and 
,  preserve   individual   freedom  and 
i  democratic  government  is  the  crux 
j  of  a  crises  which  is  comparable 
i  to   the  critical   slavery   issue  be- 
I  fore  the  Civil  War  declared  Wil- 
'  Main   C.   Mullendore,  president  of 
I  the    Southern^   California  Edison 
i  company,  in  an  address  last  eve- 
j  ning  to  180  people  at  the  annual 
dinner    meeting    of    the  Lincoln 
Shrine  Association  at  the  Masonic 
!  Hall. 

|  America  can  be  rescued,  he  said, 
|  by  a  leadership  that  dares  to  hold 
fast  to  principle  just  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  dared  to  hold  fast  in  his 
time.  He  called  upon  the  general 
citizenry  to  support  the  return  to 
a  government  of  limited  powers  at 
the  price  of  self  denial  and  self 
discipline. 

Ralph  M.  Hammer,  president  and 
master  of  ceremonies,  announced 
the  award  of  Lincoln  essay  prizes 
to:  1,  Karolyn  King;  2,  Patricia 
Silverwood;  and  3,  Shannon  Wit- 
mer.  All  are  in  the  seventh  grade. 
Karolyn,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  M.  King,  Jr., 
1881  Rossmont  drive,  read  her  ex- 
cellent piece  with  complete  poise. 

Upon  nomination  by  Mrs.  Max 
A.  Cranmer,  Dr.  George  H.  Arma- 
cost  and  Rev.  William  D.  Pratt 
were  elected  to  the  Serine  board  as 
new  members  and  Dr.  Bernard  L. 
Hyink  and  Mrs.  D.  de  Vere  Dit- 
wiler  were  re-elected  for  another 
term. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Fuller,  curator,  re- 
ported that  4,319  people  visited  the 
Lincoln  Shrine  in  library  park  in 
1946.  The  total  number  of  visitors 
since  the  opening  in  1932  is  74,860. 
Gifts  were  received  last  year  from 
eight  donors  and  the  items  in- 
cluded photographs,  books,  letters 
and  clippings. 

Dr.  Hyink  spoke  of  the  late  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watchorn,  ob- 
serving that  the  dinner  last  night 
was  the  first  one  without  them. 
Speaking  of  their  bequest  of  the 
Shrine  he  termed  it  "a  fitting 
tribute  by  great  Americans  to  a 
great  American." 

Analyzing  "The  Two  Crises  in 
Our  National  Life,"  Mr.  Mullen- 
dore spoke  first  of  Lincoln's  time. 
The  Civil  War,  he  said,  was  the 
culmination  of  an  effort  to  main- 
tain within  a  single  nation  two 
fundamentally  irreconcilible  theo- 
ries of  society— slavery  and  free- 
dom. 

Compromise  between  the  anta- 
gonistic theories  did  not  settle  the 
issue  but  merely  postponed  and  in- 
tensified the  inevitable  crises,  he 
continued. 

In  this  situation  Lincoln  remain- 
ed only  a  local  leader  until  June 
16,  1858  when  he  addressed  the 
Republican  State  Convention  at 
Springfield  on  the  occasion  of  his 
nomination  for  the  U.  S.  senator- 
sliui- fropi  llluinig.  riu  hjfi  famous 
"House  Divided  speech  he  de- 
clared: "I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  'half  free."  Thus,  he 
squarely  faced  the  issue  which 
other  politicians  had  been  dodg- 
ing- .  , 

From  then  until  his  death  he 
stood  on   the   principle  taa* 


WILLIAM  C  MULLENDORE 

crises  had  to  be  met  and  resolved. 
In  spite  of  trial  by  a  terrible  war 
he  stood  fast  with  "faith  that  right 
makes  might." 

Turning  to  what  he  termed  the 
"present  crises,"  Mr.  Mullendore 
declared  that  the  founding  fathers 
established  a  form  of  government 
which  has  for  its  mainspring  the 
individual  intitiative  and  self  re- 
liance of  the  people.  This  is 
threatened,  in  his  opinion,  by  the 
theory  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  accept  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  economic 
satisfactions  for  large  groups  of 
people. 

•  Already  the  "Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  our  time"  has  been  made 
he  said  and  pointed  to  manifesta- 
tions of  it  — WPA,  crop  acreage 
controls,  manipulating  the  cur- 
rency, the  wage  and  hours  act. 
portal-to-portal  work-time  regula- 
tions made  by  the  courts  and  re- 
distribution of  wealth  by  taxation 
and  government  spending. 

"The  issue  is  the  withdrawl  of 
these  guarantees  of  economic  satis- 
fications,"  he  said.  "The  govern- 
ment must  turn  back,  or  inevitably 
it  must  go  the  whole  way.  Once 
coercion  is  substituted  for  incen- 
tive and  individual  judgment  there 
is  no  other  course.'' 

Finding  illustrations  of  his  thesis 
abroad  he  said  that  "the  Socialist 
government  of  England  has  already 
fumbled  away  all  prospects  of  re- 
covery and  just  today,  millions 
have  returned  to  the  dole." 

Judges  in  the  essay  contest  were 
Mrs.  Elbert  W.  Shirk,  Mrs.  Max  A. 
Cranmer  and  E.  D.  Patterson.  Re- 
tiring from  the  board  at  this  time 
are  Mrs.  Cranmer,  Egmont  Pohl 
and  Paul  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
in  charge  of  tickets  and  Mis£ 
Mabel  lnness,  head  librarian  an* 
ex-officio  member  of  the  board 
assisted  Mr.  Hammer  in  arrange- 
ments tor  the  dinner. 

Miss  Mildred  Gibson  sang  and 
was  accom  panied  by  Miss  Esther 
Hickey. 


— rw-r<  1 — - 


LINCOLN  INFLUENCE 
HELD  WORLD  NEED 

Revived  Religious  Persecution 
by  Communists  Is  Stressed 
in  Saturday  Sermons 


The  influence  of  Abraham  Lin 
coin  is  needed  more  than  ever 
today  in  a  world  in  which  Com- 
munists are  reviving  religious 
persecution,  rabbis  declared  in 
Lincoln's  Birthday  sermons  here 
yesterday. 

"To  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
time,"  said  Rabbi  Samuel  M.  Se- 
gal in  Mount  Neboh  Temple,  130 
West  Seventy-ninth  Street,  "we 
need  fortitude  and  sustained  faith 
to  Lincolnize  our  own  lives  for  a 
united  endorsement  and  love  for 
human  liberty  to  prevent  a  divided 
world  from  accepting  or  even 
tolerating  the  existence  of  strife 
between  brothers  and  undue  threats 
of  war  among  nations. 

"We  cannot  always  learn  about 
the  mysteries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 


tain,  but  we  can  find  God  always 
in  the  attempt  to  overcome  the 
threat  of  brutal  force  by  our  trust 
in  the  sovereignty  of  justice  for  all 
peoples  regardless  of  their  station 
in  life.  Men  and  nations  will  ulti- 
mately escape  from  the  wrath  of 
evil-doers  when  they  turn  to  God 
for  judgment  and  truth." 

Religious  Unity  Urged 
In  Temple  Israel,  210  West 
Ninety-first  Street,  Rabbi  William 
F.  Rosenblum  deplored  the  Com- 
munist-inspired persecution  of  Jo 
seph  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  the 
indictment  of  fifteen  Evangelical 
ministers  in  Bulgaria.  The  rabbi 
urged  that  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  leaders  muster  their 
united  strength  against  irreligious 
forces. 

"Brotherhood  Weeks  are  fine," 
he  commented,  "but  brotherhood 
at  the  'top  echelons'  in  religion 
would  be  far  more  effective. 

"It  is  sickening  to  see  that  the 
Communists  feel  themselves  so 
strongly  entrenched  that  they  can 
defy  the  conscience  of  the  world 
in  their  attacks  upon  man's  most 
sacred  possession,  his  religion. 

Rabbi  David  H.  Panitz  in  Temple 
B'nai  Jeshurun,  Eighty-eighth 
Street,  near  Broadway,  commented 
that  the  trial  of  Cardinal  Mind- 


szenty  was  "dramatic  proof  of  the 
efforts  being  made  in  certain  areas 
to  utilize  persecution  and  fear  as 
means  for  the  obliteration  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  democratic 
rights." 

In  a  tribute  to  Lincoln,  Rabbi 
Louis  I.  Newman,  in  Temple  Ro- 
deph  Sholom,  7  West  Eighty-third 
Street,  said: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
happy  today  if  he  saw  how  the 
goods  of  American  economic  life 
are  being  more  equably  and  justly 
distributed.  Lincoln's  soul  goes 
marching  on,  not  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  he  loved  so  well,  but 
aLo  in  the  political,  industrial  and 
international  programs  which  are 
an  expression  of  his  spirit. 

"Let  there  be  today  charity  for 
all  and  malice  toward  none;  all 
the  world  needs  Lincoln's  influence 
more  truly  than  ever  before." 

Rabbi  Herbert  S.  Goldstein  in 
West  Side  Institutional  Synagogue, 
120  West  Seventy-sixth  Street, 
urged  that  on  Lincoln's  Birthday 
we  return  to  the  Bible,  of  which 
Lincoln  was  a  great  reader,  as  a 
source  of  our  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance. 

Remarking  that  Lincoln  felt  that 


hia  Biblical  name  of  Abraham  was 
no  accident,  that  he  too  was  to 
serve  as  a  patriarch  of  the  people, 
Rabbi  Goldstein  recommended  that 
mothers  give  their  children  Biblical 
names,  thereby  adding  "mystic 
force  and  spiritual  power  to  the 
lives  of  our  children." 

In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Synagogue,  /Seventieth  Street  and 
Central  Park  West,  Rabbi  David  de 
Sola  Pool  urged  that  the  United 
Nations  safeguard  the  rights  of 
Israel,  Indonesia  and  all  the  little 
nations,  "so  that  not  only  the  great 
powers  but  also  the  humble  shall 
inherit  the  earth." 
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LINCOLN'S  WARNING 
APPLICABLE  TODAY 

It's!  Still  Truism  That  World  Cannot  Exist 
and  Move  Forward,  Half  Slave,  Half  Free 


BY  POLYZOIDES 

At  a  historic  moment  when 
America's  future  hung  in  the 
balance  Abraham  Lincoln  stat- 
ed unequivocally  his  convic- 
tion that  this  nation  could  not 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 
Enlarge  the  horizon  of  that 
principle  to  a  point  where  it 
embraces  the  world,  make  all 
the  necessary  allowances  for 
the  revolutionary  changes 
brought  within  a  century  in 
international  life  and  the 
whole  policy  of  America  and 
the  free  world  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs  becomes 
crystal  clear. 

Just  as  two  radically  differ- 
ent concepts  of  life  could  not 
exist  side  by  side  in  an  earlier 
America  without  causing  her 
Undoing  or  at  least  without 
preventing  her  from  fully  at- 
taining her  destiny,  so  today 
the  same  ideological  differ- 
ences cannot  survive  side  by 
side  in  the  contemporary 
world  without  ultimately 
bringing  it  to  grief.  Once  this 
basic  reality  is  understood  all 
of  our  sacrifices  for  strength- 
ening and  development  of  a 
free  world  become  necessary 
and  vital  to  the  survival  of  a 
free  humanity  in  days  to 
come.  • 

TRAGEDY  OP  TODAY 

It  is  the  dark  tragedy  of 
our  times  that  a  war,  original- 
ly begun  for  the  liberation  of 
scores  of  millions  of  people 
from  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
rule,  had  to  end  in  a  manner 
that  substituted  in  so  many 
of  the  liberated  nations  a  new 
tyranny  for  the  old.  Because 
of  this  result  historic  nations 
were  submerged  under  the 
pressure  of  totalitarian  op- 
pression in  a  manner  that  has 
raised  a  veritable  iron  curtain 
across  peoples  and  continents. 

And  it  is  due  to  the  same 
reason  that,  instead  of  devot- 
ing all  the  fruits  of  its  labor 
to  improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  mankind,  humanity  is 
being  taxed  to  death  in  order 
to  provide  itself  with  security 
against  the  ever  present  dan- 
ger of  aggression  from  the 
ruthless  dictators  of  our  time. 

NAIVE  SOULS'  HOPE 

Undoubtedly  the  cost  of 
modern' rearming  is  heavy  and 
is  bound  to  increase  as  we  go 
on,  all  of  which  leads  some 
naive  souls  to  suggest  that  all 
this  is  unnecessary  and  that  a 

wav  mav  still  hp  fnnnri  whpro- 


by  the  two  philosophies  of 
life,  the  liberal  and  constitu- 
tional, in  which  we  believe, 
and  the  Marxist  and  Commu- 
nist, adopted  by  our  oppo- 
nents, may  exist  side  by  side 
in  mutual  tolerance  and  peace. 

These  arguments  might  be 
convincing  were  it  not  for  the 
bitter  lessons  of  the  immediate 
postwar  period  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  was  in  1946  that, 
following  a  general  election  in 
Greece,  the  Soviet-directed 
Communist  satellites  of  Mos- 
cow launched  their  attacks  on 
that  country,  under  the  phony 
pretext  that  it  was  a  mere 
civil  war  between  Communist 
and  non-Communist  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  it  took  the  bet- 
ter part  of  three  years  to  con- 
clude that  war,  while  America 
contributed  over  $1,000,000,000 
in  help  to  Greece. 

STORY  REPEATED 

In  19-18  another  free  consti- 
tutional and  civilized  country 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe 
was  forcibly  overcome  by  its 
Soviet-supported  Communist 
minority.  And  then  the  latest 
and  still-continuing  example 
of  Communist  aggression  be- 
gan in  June,  1950,  when  con- 
stitutionally democratic  South 
Korea  was  invaded  by  the 
Communist  north. 

Going  back  to  those  stories 
again  and  again  becomes  repe- 
titious at  best  and  tiresome  at 
its  worst,  and  yet  it  pays  to 
keep  the  record  alive  for  ev- 
eryone to  see. 

WORLD  OBLIGATION 

With  half  of  Europe  and, 
following  the  conquest  of 
China,  half  of  Asia  absorbed 
in  the  whirlpool  of  revolution- 
ary Communism,  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  a  greater  and 
deeper  obligation  to  itself  and 
to  history  to  remain  free.  The 
question  before  the  free  world 
is  similar  to  that  which  was 
raised  in  America  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  con- 
cerning this  nation's  ability  to 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

In  this  20th  century  the 
world  cannot  exist  and  look 
forward  to  a  bright  future  half 
slave  and  half  free.  And  the 
more  one  studies  the  facts  and 
follows  the  dictates  of  cool  rea- 
soning the  more  he  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  the  immor- 
tal Lincoln's  warning,  particu- 
Jarly  on  this  day. 

[See  and  hear  Polyzoide*  on 

KTTV,   Channel   11.  Sunday  a* 
o.i  c  i 


Cleveland  Press 
February  12,  1959 


Lincoln  Ideas  Wise  Even  in  Atomic  Age 


As  president  of  the  United  States  during  times  of  cannot  fight  always;  and  OUR  BIGGEST  TASK: 
crisis,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  occasion  to  speak  and  write  when,  after  much  loss  on  To  do  which 
on  many  problems  that  are  pertinent  today.  both  sides  and  no  iains  on 


Here  are  quotations  from 
Lincoln's  papers  on  these 
issues. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE: 

What  constitutes  the  bul- 
wark of  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence? It  is  not  our  crown- 


consideration. 
PERSONAL  WEALTH: 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  law  to  r 
prevent  a  man  from  getting 
rich;  it  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  So  while  we  do  not 
propose  any  war  on  capital, 


may 

. ..   achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
either,  you  cease  fighting,  J  j 

the  identical  old  questions  lasting   peace    among  ourJ 


are  upon  you. 


selves  and  with  all  nations. 


ing  battlements,  our  bristling  we  do  wish  to  allow  the  hum- 

seacoasts,  our  Army  and  our  blest  man  an  equal  chance  to 

Navy.  Our  defense  is  in  the  get  rich  with  everyone  else, 

spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  GOVERNMENT  VS.  PRIVATE 

the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  ENTERPRISE: 


all  lands.  Destroy  this  spirit 
and  you  have  planted  the 
seeds-  of  despotism  at  your 
own  doors. 
LABOR: 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor  and 


The  legitimate  object  of 
government  is  to  do  for  a 
community  of  people  what- 
ever they  need  to  have  done 
but  cannot  do  at  all  or  as  well 
for  themselves.  In  all  that 
the  people  can  individually 
do  as  well  for  themselves, 


could  never  have  existed  if  government  ought  not  to  in- 
labor  had  not  first  existed,  terfere. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capi-  FUTILITY  OF  WAR: 
tal  and  deserves  much  higher  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you 


Charleston  Gazette 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
2/11/60 


ial  Hopefuls 
Same  in  1860  as  Todau 


WASHINGTON— (*)_nn  i 
rfi-oH   ,  wj— One  nun 

That  was  true  even  when  the 

The  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
o ton T  chrono1^'.  "Li*- 

coin  Day  by  Day."  The  first 
wo  book,  were  reload .*£. 
^esdajr,    taking   Lincoln  & 
J»  ju,t  before  he  entered 
me  While  Hou.se. 

of -hfC°iH  ?U  tvs  1,Ls  account 
of  his  beginning:. 

.  "1  »as  born  Feb.  lj»  ■«(,« 
n«w  .eceutLv  formed  count>  £ 
now  is.  My  pareqts  b 

£?■ *  £*,  P,ecis'i  Reality.  It 
was  on  Nolin  Creek."  " 

The  last  entry  in  Vol   ,  fe 
Dec  31,  i860.  Lincoln  £  £ 
Springfield,  111.  juggling  IS 
ti|  choices  for  cabinet  post" 

Speemca  ly,  100  years  ago  tc- 
d<\  Lincoln  was  writing  a 
county  treasurer  about  a  J 
bairassing  omission.  He  had 
logo  ten  to  p.*  some  £xes. 

But,  generally,  Lincoln  was 
keeping  his  eye  on  th  ^s 
chance.  On  Feb.  23  he  wav£ 
leave  for  New  York  U^one 


AS  HE  LEFT  for  his  bi« 
speech  in  New  York's  Cooptr 
Uraofl,  the  Hlinois  State  RegSS 
commented:  poster 

"Subject,  not  known.  Consid- 
eration $2?o  and  expensed !t 

22*  J^f dMtial  ca^-  Ef- 
fect, disappointment." 

s!eeS*lfSter  edit0rial 
guessed   wrong.  Lincoln'* 

speech  was  well  received  °and 
so  were  those  he  made  to  New 
England.  But  by  Marc] "a  he 
was  complaining,  as  «lanv  » 
^ndidate  has  compS^Sn'e: 
"I  have  already  spoken  five 
,  Jjne.  and  am  engaged  to  speak 
f)ve  m<>re.  By  the  time  these 

J  sha  l  be  so  tar  worn  down 
and  also  will  be  carried  so  far 
be>ond  my  alloted  time    tl a 
an  immediate  return  hornet 
be  a  necessity  with  me  " 

tr,AIai1^  scholars   think  this 

f"i  f  thf  ll™e  (lungs  didn't 
look  rosy  to  Lincoln. 

On  March  24  he  was  writing: 
Mywune  is  new  in  toe  field; 

t'rst  choice  of  a  very  great 
«'any.  Our  policy,  then,  £*t 
J  ve  no  offense  to  othersLfeave 
»emlna  inood  to  come  to  us 
U  they  Shan  be  compelled  to 
give  up  their  first  love." 
And  on  April  29  when  he  was 

nonest   Abe   observed:  "The 

and  th?  m  m  mouth  a  Htt£! 
i5li5«L_no_doubt,  disqualifies 


correct  opinions." 

jobVei!'  35  y°U  kn°W'  he  Sot  the 


> 


What  Counsel  and  Advice  Would  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Have  Had  for  His  Party 
Today? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1960 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord  the  prize-winning  essay  of  Sarah 
Jane  Goodyear,  of  Kankakee,  111. 

She  is  17  years  of  age  and  an  outstand- 
ing young  lady  in  every  respect.  The 
title  of  the  essay,  in  which  many  young 


1960  CONC 

people  competed,  is  "What  Counsel  and 
Advice  Would  Abraham  Lincoln  Have 
Had  for  His  Party  Today?" 

The  essay  follows: 
What  Counsel  and  Advice  Would  Abraham 

Lincoln  Have  Had  por  His  Party  Today? 

Let  us  consider  a  speech  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
might  give  today  if  he  were  to  return. 

As  Republicans  we  meet  today,  our  coun- 
try— and  our  world — in  a  state  of  chaos. 
Upon  our  shoulders  rests  as  great  a  task  as 
has  ever  been  faced  by  men:  to  preserve  for 
posterity  our  liberty,  our  way  of  life,  and  the 
Nation  for  which  men  have  lived — and  will- 
ingly died. 

Let  us  hold  dear  our  basic  rights  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  democracy  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  painful  to  me  that 
almost  a  century  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  men  and  women  are  denied  equal  rights 
of  education  and  also  are  denied  equal  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice.  Our  forefathers  etched  upon  the 
cornerstone  of  our  Government:  "All  men 
are  created  equal."  This  is  our  greatest 
fundamental  principle.  If  all  races  within 
the  bounds  of  our  great  Nation  cannot  live 
together  in  harmony,  then  our  enemies  may 
rightly  call  us  hypocrites,  and  the  true 
friends  of  freedom  shall  doubt  our  sincerity. 

Our  Nation  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy.  We 
are  not  States  learning  to  live  in  harmony 
with  one  another,  but  a  country,  seeking  to 
live  In  harmony  with  the  world.  Let  our 
President  speak  with  the  leaders  of  aU  coun- 
tries, and  let  him  see  their  peoples,  but  let 
him  no  waiver  in  decision  for  "Important 
principles  can  and  must  be  inflexible."1 

If  we  propose  to  lead  our  fellow  men,  we 
must  place  before  them  leaders.  We  must 
encourage  the  people  to  vote  without  preju- 
dice and  then,  in  the  "faith  that  right  makes 
might,"3  give  them  just  and  upright  men. 
We  must  perpetuate  "peace  and  prosperity," 
giving  these  words  a  true  meaning  for  every 
man  and  women.  With  God's  guidance  and 
our  adherence  to  that  which  is  right,  we 
surely  cannot  fail. 

Sara  Jane  Goodyear, 

Watseka,  III. 


JLast  public  address  by  Lincoln,  Apr.  11, 
1865. 

3  Address  by  Lincoln  at  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York  City,  Feb.  27,  1860. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
February  12,  1962 


,    t     i  Our  No  1  Cold  War  Weapon:  Kerner\ 
Lincoln  Image  Our  I\o.     t>  ^  Prc,dent-b 

image  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


of   the  Civil  War  President's! 

i birth.  ,.      ,  ... 

He  spoke  at  an  American      Uncoln  symboJized  the 

.     -nn  peremonv  at  Lincoln's  "ideals  and  qualities,  Kerner 

States  has  no  better  Legion  Cenietery L^d,  that  "are  emulated  by  all 

weapon  in  the  Cold  War  Strug-  tomb  *  P  anmye^saryjp^^ 

1  with  comjmm^mj^^  


SPRINGFIELD,  111.  -  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner  said  Monday  that 
the  United  States  has  no  better 
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As  With  Lincoln  ♦ 

Problems  of  Today  Not  Dissimilar 


By  RALPH  McGILL 


Atlanta — Abraham  Lincoln 
said,  after  his  election,  that  his 
Cooper  Union  speech  in  Febru- 
ary, 1860,  and  the  photograph 
which  Brady  made  of  him  (and 
which  the 
leaders  of  the 
new  Republic- 
an Party  dis- 
tributed na- 
tionally) made 
him  President. 

Lincoln 
spoke  102 
years  ago.  It 
was  then  nec- 
essary for  the 
nation  to  be-  Lincoln 
lieve  in  its  principles,  to  have 
moral  convictions  and  to  fuse 
them  with  social  inventiveness. 

In  1860,  men  could  say  that 
agriculture,  chiefly  cotton,  had 
established  slavery.  But  al- 
ready machines  ginned,  spun 
and  wove  cotton.  One  day, 
men  were  saying  then,  ma- 
chines would  pick  it.  Machines 
were  appearing  in  the  wheat 
fields.  Machines  were  grind- 
ing sugar  cane.  Railroads  were 
being  built  and  projected  in 
dreams  to  the  Pacific. 

(Tariff  Issue  Then 

There  were  then,  more  than 
now  —  when  the  President 
6eeks  new  tariff  and  economic 
powers — sensitive  problems  of 
property  interests  in  a  chang- 
ing economy.  Iron  and  coal 
had  come  to  rivers,  rails  and 
the  seas.  In  Lincoln's  time  pig- 
iron  production  had  vaulted,  or 
so  it  seemed,  from  almost  noth- 
ing to  a  million  tons  a  year. 
Iron  plows  were  ripping  the 
prairie  soil. 

Steam  transportation,  with 
coal  in  the  fire  boxes,  was  set- 
tling up  the  Northwest.  Pigs 
and  corn  came  one  way  on 
steamboats  and  in  freight  cars. 
Plows,  reapers,  furniture  and 
the  new  machines  went  the/ 
other.  ' 

There  was  something  else  in 


the  freight  cars  and  on  the 
decks  of  riverboats.  It  was  new 
political  and  economic  power, 
symbolized  by  the  Northwest. 

In  the  South,  billions  of  dol- 
lars were  enslaved  by  slavery. 
This  capital  was  confined,  by 
the  system,  to  ownership  of 
slaves  and  slave-labor  supplies. 

Northwest  Emerges 

In  the  East  and  Northwest 
there  was  a  wage-labor  system. 
In  such  a  system  dollars  were 
free  to  circulate  as  operating 
capital.  This  was  the  power 
that  even  then  was  breaking 
the  political  hold  of  the  South 
on  the  government  in  Wash- 
ington. 

A  civil  war  was  coming  on. 
Then,  as  now,  people  had  to  be 
reached  to  make  public  opin- 
ion. The  gap  which  Lincoln  had 
to  close  between  technology 
and  the  social  sciences  was 
greater  than  today. 

This  has  meaning  for  us.  Nor 
is  it  lacking  in  irony.  When 
Lincoln  came  to  New  York  to 
speak,  government  in  the 
United  States  was  deadlocked 
on  the  issue  of  slavery  in  the 
new  territories.  But  elsewhere 
the  cause  of  freedom  was  ad- 
vancing around  the  world, 
thrillling  mililons  and  giving 
hope  to  the  oppressed. 

'Freedom'  in  Russia 

Most  impressive,  in  that 
time,  was  the  fact  that  the  long 
struggle  to  liberate  the  serfs  in 
Russia  was  reaching  a  climax. 
On  the  day  before  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated,  the  Czar's  official 
decree  setting  all  serfs  free  was 
published. 

This  was  a  great  leap  for- 
ward in  human  rights.  And  it 
turned,  of  course,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  on  the  U.  S.,  with  its 
shining  principles  and  its  guar- 
antee of  human  rights  written 
into  the  Constitution. 

In  the  South,  the  moderate's 
voice  in  1860  had  been  all  but 
silenced.  In  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  had  repudiated,  as 
"ignorant  and  erroneous,"  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  Constitution.  It  had 
condemned  Jefferson's  state- 
ment that,  in  any  contest  be- 
tween masters  and  slaves,  Di- 
vine Goodness  must  take  the 
side  of  the  downtrodden. 

All  this  was  a  part,  of  the  gap 
before  Lincoln's  feet. 


Similar  Problems 

President  Kennedy's  prob- 
lem is  not  basically  dissimi- 
lar. Once  again  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  watching  to  see  what 
is  done  about  human  rights  and 
the  undisputed  discrimination 
in  our  citizenship.  Once  again 
new  machines,  "automation" 
and  incredible  new  techniques 
are  working  an  industrial  and 
economic  revolution. 

We  can  best  teach  anti-Com- 
munism by  living  the  Bill  of 
Rights  ...  by  keeping  Ameri- 
can principles  intact.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  lesson  of 
Lincoln's  anniversary  month. 


February  15,  196? 


THE  POLITICAL  MILL 

 By  GOULD  LINCOLN 

Lincoln-Like  G.  0.  P.  Is  Needed 

Has  th»  r>    r\         ,    .    ..    —  wmwm 


Has  the  G.  O.  P.  lost  its 
way?   And  if  so,  can  it  find 
itself  again?   Born  in  a  day 
of  strife  and  of  conflicting 
interests,  it  emerged  as  the 
Party  of  freedom  and  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Union 
The  conflict  of  interests  in 
this  country  today— and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union- 
give  the  Republican  Party  a 
chance  to  regain  what  it  has 
to  a  large  degree  lost  in  its 
century  of  life,   m  the  days 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  car- 
ried the  torch  for  the  n^w 
political  party,  slave  labor  in 
the  South,   and  that  sec- 
tion's agricultural  interests 
were  in  conflict  with  the 
growing    industrial  North. 
When  Lincoln  came  to  Wash- 
ington   as    President,  the 
stage  had  already  been  set 
for  civil  war.    states  of  the 
South  were  asserting  their 
right   to   secede   from  the 
Federal  Union  and  some  had 
taken  that  step. 

The   young  Republican 
Party,  in  the  days  it  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  for  President 
was  attacked  as  "liberal"  by 
some  and  by  others  as  "rad- 
ical."   Lincoln  himself  was 
denounced  as  a  radical,  a 
would-be   tyrant.     He  was 
neither.    He  did  his  best  to 
avoid  war,  but  when  it  be- 
came apparent  there  was  no 
other  way  to  preserve  the 
Union,  Lincoln  stuck  to  his 
principles,  if  the  North  had 
been  attempting  to  secede 
from   the   Union,  Lincoln's 
problem  would   have  been 
terrific,  for  he  detested  slav- 
ery, as  much  as  he  loved  the 
Union.  The  Republican  Party 
in  those  days  was  a  minority 
Party,  but  was  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  people  of 
moderate  means— and  final- 
ly was  backed  by  the  big 
manufacturers   (many  of 
them  men  of  wealth),  who 
provided  the  sinews  of  war 
the  supplies  and  the  arms! 
When  the  conflict  was  end- 
ing, Lincoln  urged  that  the 
course  to  be  followed  should 
be  '  with  malice  toward  none 
—with  charity  for  all."  And 
tnats  the  course  he  would 
have  followed  had  he  lived. 


Man  of  the  People 

The    Republican  Party's 
first  President  was  a  man  of 
the  people  in  a  very  real 
sense.  He  also  was  a  "mod- 
erate"  in   an   equally  real 
sense.  His  loyalty  was  always 
to  the  people — all  the  people, 
rich  and  poor.  His  comment, 
however,  was  that  God  would 
not  have  made  so  many  poor 
people  if  He  hadn't  loved 
them.  But  he  believed  that  a 
man,   rich   or   poor,  must 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet 
and  make  his  way. 

Those  Republicans  who  to- 
day are  striving  to  make  the 
party  a  very  libefal  or  a  very 
conservative  party,  according 
to  their  own  lights  and  de- 
sires, should  take  a  look  back 
to  the  greatest  President  it 
ever  gave  the  country— per- 
haps the  country's  greatest 
ever.  Now  and  then  in  the 
life  of  a  political  party,  or 
that  of  a  nation,  a  man  arises 
with  a  real  mission  to  fulfill. 
And  perhaps  the  newly  de- 
clared candidate  for  the  Re- 
Publican  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan -George 
Romney-is  such  a  man  At 
any  rate,  his  political  philos- 

S Si  60  far  eclated, 
sounds  more  like  that  of  Lin. 

coin  in  1860-and  like  that  of 
,L  nco  "  had  h*  "ved  today- 

Rennh£e  <>t  some 

Republicans  who  express 
their  doubts  as  to  Mr  R0  " 
neys  Republicanism.  For  Mr 
Rornney  who  has  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  big  man- 
ufacturers   of  automobiles 
and  who  has  agreed  that  the 
workers  in  his  own  company's 
Plants  should  share  in  the 
Profits,  believes  that  the  Re! 

Party  of  the  great  mass  of 
ndavWual  citizens,  wiS Then- 
Interests  only  at  heart  And 

SeithUerrthbT  ^  d6Clared 
neither  big  business  nor  bie 

labor  should  be  a  controlling 

factor  in  the  Government  of  . 

shonlrf  u   S    and  localities 
snould  live  up  to  their  "rP 
=ibintieS,"  as  opposed^ 

andlng  their 


Labor  Rules  Democrats 

After  the  Civil  War's  end 
!LT  "5  unna*ural  that 
the  Republican  Party  should 
be  the  d<*ninant  political 
Party,     located    in  the 
North  and  West,  or  that  the 
South  should  be  Democratic 
Nor  was  it  unnatural  that 
business  and  wealth  should 
seek  to  ally  itself  with  the 
p-  O.  p.    And  for  a  time 
because  of  the  Republican 
support   of   the  protectiv? 
tariff  which  helpedP  workers 
m  American  factories  and 
farmers,  that  labor  should  go 
ln  considerable  par? 
with  the  G.  o.  P.    Nor  was 
It  unnatural  that  when  labor 
beheved  it  was  getting  the 

22?  e?u 01  the  stick  <**  it 

was)  the  workers  became 
more  and  more  allied  with 
the  Democratic  Party.  And 
since  the  depression  which 
gripped  the  country  in  tne 
1930s,  organized  labor  has 
even  more  firmly  taken  over 
the  Democratic  Party  than 
^business  take  over  the 

The  labor  laws— and  the 
exemption  of  labor  from  the 
operation  of  the  antitrust 

ATdVPut^rlntheaad^ 

And  these  laws  were  enacted 
tion  Mm°£ratlC  adl«lnistra- 
X'i,^  ?°mney  ls  aSaI™t 
political  y-dominant  business 

Snt  ialnSt  e°litlcally-domi- 
nant  labor.  Further,  he  is 
against  big,  centralized  gov- 
ernment. All  of  which  sounds 

ofLSco^PUbllCan~- 

tocSv6  SfT*  to  ^  t™on 

States  It  K  Secesslon  of 
erkl  rJ  $  ln  growlng  Fed- 
eral Government,  which,  if 
carried  on  to  the  end.  will 

tneP^ntStatellnesandPlSe 
the  full  power  in  the  White 
House  and  the  hands  of  a 

menf  h  0mmunlst  *overn- 
ment  depending  on  '  when 
and  if  another  great  eco- 
nomic crash  develops  New 
Frontiersmen  will  deny  any 
such  possibilities.  But  the? 
outstretched  hands.  grasDin^ 

Power  and,  biggCr  BSS 
ment  r<fnd  ^  °°v«n- 
ment  resources   to   do  so 
raise  suspicion.  ' 


The  Annals  of  Lincoln 

He  was  born  in  a  backwoods  cabin  three  miles 
south  of  Hodgenville,  on  a  patch  of  Kentucky 
scarred  by  deep  ravines  and  eroded  earth,  and 
his  father  could  barely  scratch  a  living  from 
this  creek-bottom  land.  The  family  moved  on, 
to  other  farms  in  the  valley,  lost  money  because 
of  uncertain  ownership,  packed  up  its  few  pos- 
sessions and  traveled  by  horseback  to  Indiana, 
hoping  to  do  better  on  a  homestead  where  the 
title  came  from  the  Government. 

So  passed  the  first  seven  years  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Legend,  growth  and  a  divided 
country  lay  ahead  in  an  unknown  future. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago,  his 
birth  is  celebrated  wherever  freedom  and  civil 
rights  are  cherished  or  still  dreamed  of. 

The  Lincolns  were  stru,gglers  in  a  pioneering 
nation.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  would  rec- 
ognize the  condition,  if  not  the  land,  of  poverty 
and  lack  of  privilege.  They  would  know  the  sym- 
bolic meaning  of  Appalachia,  that  region  of  de- 
pressed living  cutting  across  ten  states,  includ- 
ing part  of  that  same  Kentucky  where  their  son 
was  born  and  failure  dogged  their  days.  And 
Abraham  Lincoln,  too,  would  recognize  the  Ap-' 
palachias  of  deprivation  today. 

When  he  was  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lincoln  was  asked  about  his  boy- 
hood years.  And  he  answered,  "Why,  it  is  a 
great  piece  of  folly  to  attempt  to  make  any- 
thing out  of  my  early  life.  It  can  all  be  con- 
densed into  a  single  sentence,  and  that  sentence 
you  will  find  in  Gray's  'Elegy'— "The  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor.'  " 

The  declared  war  on  poverty  is  one  of  the 
major  American  concerns  today.  So  is  the  con- 
tinuing battle  for  emancipation.  These  are  part 
of  the  Lincoln  annals;  part  of  the  history  he 
once  told  Congress  that  we  as  people  and  nation 
cannot  escape.  Where  we  follow  the  course  of 
freedom  and  equal  opportunity,  there  we  take  the 
same  struggling  road  that  the  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  traveled  to  greatness. 
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In  that  philosophy  is  survival  for  the 
free  world  and  for  mankind. 

In  that  philosophy  is  the  intelligent 
furtherance  of  the  basic  philosophy  of 
Lincoln  moderation. 

It  is  the  motivation  for  the  rule  of 
reason. 

Moderations  is  the  silken  string,  as  a 
theologian  once  put  it,  running  through 
the  pearl  chain  of  all  virtues. 

My  conviction  that  nothing  fatal  can 
happen  to  the  Republican  Party  will  re- 
main unshaken  no  matter  what  the  re- 
sults in  this  presidential  year.  Our 
foundations  are  too  powerful,  our  roots 
too  deep,  our  record  too  unimpeachable, 
to  be  more  than  shaken  by  an  adverse 
result  m  1964.  But  this  adverse  result- 
God  forbid— may  take  on  a  coloration 
of  impending  catastrophe  if,  as  a  party 
we  succumb  to  panic.   Pear  can  move 
many  of  us  into  a  state  of  noncombative- 
ness,  an  attitude  of  political  paralysis 
a  Posture  of  defeatism  and  hopelessness 
Those  of  small  heart  and  little  faith 
who  yield  to  this  fear,  and  help  to  bring 
on  a  failure  in  1964,  are  in  the  nature 
of  things  too  weak  to  lead  the  Republi- 
can Party  into  an  overwhelming  stam- 
pede of  despair.  But  their  responsibility 
Is  grave.   For  they  can  provide  that 
overplus  of  failure  which  may  create 
wounds  hard  to  heal  in  this  decade  and 

S^?eX^-  J* 15  the  solemn  duty  of  those 
of  us  who  have  faith  and  who  believe  in 
moderate  republicanism  to  prevent  the 
devotees  of  failure  and  of  panic  from 
creating  the  atmosphere  for  the  defeat 
that  can  be  avoided. 

The  defeat  can  be' avoided  if  we  seize 
the  opportunity  the  leadership  of  mod- 
eration has  thrust  into  our  hands  It 
k  up  to  such  rank  and  file  leaders  as  I 
see  before  me  in  this  Chamber  to  take 
the  torch  that  has  been  passed  to  us 
and  support  these  top  pilots  of  the  party 

The  hour  is  late. 

We  live  in  an  era  when  the  radical  and 
the  man  with  oversimplified  answers 
and  unlimited  articulateness,  can  for  a 
strategic  and  a  dangerous  hour/make 
himself  more  arresting,  more  interesting 
more  spectacular  than  the  man  with 
calm  wisdom.   But  the  man  with  calm 

w  0nly  ^  image  can  be  made 
clear,  his  principles  clarified,  his  decency 
conveyed  to  the  people  of  the  partyTnd 

SLh^16  °f  the  UnJted  States-  Such 
leadership  can  find  acceptance  and  sup- 

K5y.eVen  ^  the  rankS  of  the  oth^ 

u       position  that  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  unlimited  possibilities 

n.,?i£  my  posItion  tha*  we  must  show  to 
our  countrymen  and  to  the  world  a  con- 
vention charged  with  the  open  challenge 
diSta?  WlU  be  a  conventi°n  of  free 
choke1*  ^  WiU  be  a  convention  of  free 

^if0^"  W  be  a  convention  indig- 
nant at  the  mere  idea  of  a  fait  accom- 

m^^TV*  a  conventi°n  that  will 
purge  itself  of  every  stigma  of  fear 
of  capitulation,  of  panic.  * 

«#ILwUl!)e  a  convention  in  the  imaee 
of ethe  Lincolnian  convention 
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The  radicals  may  be  there,  but  thev 
will  be  absorbed.  y 
The  fear  may  be  there  but  it  wiU  be 
surmounted.  - 

there6  leaders  of  moderation  will  be 

„  ^hey  ™n  Jead  the  party  to  victory 
and— at  the  very  least— to  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  sinews  of  moderation  greater 
than  anything  the  Republican  Party  has 
known  since  it  was  created  in  what  is 
now  the  antiquity  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

I  hope  you,  who  are  Republicans,  and 
who  have  faith  both  in  your  party  and 
tne  two-party  system,  will  be  with  our 
leadership  of  moderation  fighting  for 
the  principles  we  have  always  believed 
in,  and  moving  forward  to  the  greatest 
glory  the  United  States  has  known  since 
the  days  of  its  founding. 

I  believe  it  is  a  manifestation  that  is 
awakening  the  conscience  of  the  two- 
party  system. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  countrv 
want  insistently  the  sober  doctrine  and 
the  calm  wisdom  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  to  offer. 

The  wisdom  is  the  reverse  of  the  pseu- 
do-wisdom that  floats  its  appeal  on  a 
Niagara  of  entrancing  slogans  to  catch 
the  fancy  of  what  they  believe  is  an  easily 
beguiled  electorate.  Slogans  as  extrava- 
Spovtrtye"S°"CalIed  "unconditional  war 
What  do  I  mean  by  calm  wisdom  ? 
I  mean  what  Lincoln  meant,  one  of  the 
great  founders  and  the  supreme  prophet 
«  mSL time  of  enduring  republicanism, 
a  moderate  Republican 

VmS?*  Said  in  the  reP0lt  of  a  speech 

In  grave  emergencies  moderation  is 
generally  safer  than  radicalism  *  •  .  £ 
it  now  stands,,  we  must  appeal   to  th? 

W^-f,enSe„and  Patri°*ism  of  the  people 
We  will  make  converts  day  by  day  we  will 

we°  win1 £2*?  ^  cal™and 
w+       g/°W  strong  fey  the  violence  and  in- 
justice  of  our  adversaries,  and  unles^truth 

be'  In^TZ  rVUStiCe  a  -ollow^ie  werS 


lsaid^hS;r,aS'.^COln,is  reported  to  have 
said  then,    the  goals  of  the  more  emo- 

have  a  certain  pertinence.  But  to  get  the 
best _  with  what  we  have,  the  wisest  coursl 
2=^'hat  he  bribed  J 

nf^;SpeAker>  Prof-  Paul  Bechtold,  one 
JLa^nd'f  andT  C0llege  professors  in 

Deparw^nf  the  Social  Scien<* 
department  of  William  Penn  College 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  now  retired  hw  Su 

u£&Z^*ritU*-  '^'Pratse'of" 
states  w?h"^  I.believe  that  this  article 
states  with  clanty  and  with  eloquence 

and  ESf  °f  t«he  m°derate  phiiSsop^ 
fn  dh^  i^1*  0o^rms  W  belief  and  faith 
!2eSSS^  PhilOSOPhy"  1 
In  Praise  of  Moderation 
(By  Paul  P.  Bechtold) 
«ii"2?fj °nger  We  live  tne  surer  we  find  that 
0?ie  flli^if*8^  aV°lding  two  extreme^* 
du^nghigh  scho^V00^  Paper'  dis^vered 
stVXf™  *  ■  ?  ^  days'  was  recalled  while 
studying  Aristotle  in  college.    His  "golden 
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win  the  battle  if  he  could  ieep  hL  mam  armv 

industrial  power  complex  mihtary- 
Our  first  President's  farewell  to  the  AmPn 

furv  o?  fht^  g^  occasionally  "moderate  the 

Zia\£l   rpSitiS  TTely  be- 

Je  of  liberty"  foT^lZ^a  waf^ftS 

fovernmen^^^T1116^  -publican 
government.  This  Are,  though,  was  one  "not 

,,ni  ^e_qUen?ned'"  but  also  dem^nmng  "a 
a  nl™  Vlgilance  t0  Prevent  «■  burstoglnto 

consume  "    'WlnSt"aCi  °f  it  should 

consume.  His  "mischiefs  of  foreign  in 
trigue"  and  "impostures  of  pretended  m 

urrenT"  ?"*  P^PheUc  -»«SS£.P5 
current  extremes  of  the  left  and  the  rieht 
He  wisely  advocated  an  enlightened 
moral  public  opinion.    We  need  it 

±n  spite  of  his  suspicions  concerning  "en 
tanghng  alliances"  with  other  nations  ml 
expressed  wish  was  "to  see  the  who°e  world 
m  peace,  and  the  inhabitants  of  luZJ 
band  of  brothers,  striving  who  should  con. 
tribute  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  " 
In  this  spirit  he  opposed  dueling  and^laverv 
his  will  provided  freedom  for  his  own  silve  ' 
He  also  bore  hardship,  insult  and  in^ry  with 
moderation  and   nobility    was  nin.  T" 
praying  on  his  knees  in  the  stow    '  **** 
Likewise,  in  the  face  of  ridicule  because 
of  awkward  rusticity,  malicious  opposition 
m  political  life  and  family  traged°eT  Abra 
ham  Lincoln's  balanced  wisdom  an^ ^serS  ot 
humor  made  possible  such  moderate  state 
ments  concerning  slavery  as  "justice  tvfii 

catsyinPhiVsaifl:"tan  aSS™Ce 
cans  in  his  first  inaugural.    "Whv  should 

there  not  be  a  patient  confidence ^n  the  ulM 

mate  justice  of  the  people?    Is  there  anv 

better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world'"  7 

His  counsel  of  moderation  in  regard  tr, 

d^r,i  X;/^7^  ' 1860'  Lincoln  cited  the  prece- 
slaverv  n%hfT  5?overn^ent  controlling 
added7  Northwest  Territory;  ther! 

do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclave,  Ind 

Z     aWv  r;^11  thelr  ^eat  aut^or- 

A^W.St  SS&  TeTus 

d  aS^S  hPe^rEd  J?  S^T 
laration  of  Independence ^^^1^ 

Se  ™ In  °tthe  pe<?ple  of  this  S  S 
we  must  make  an  appeal  to 
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battle  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts."  Because  of 
its  grandeur  reporters  forgot  to  write,  so  the 
"Lost  Speech"  has  become  a  legend.  As  a 
"Clay  man"  in  politics,  Lincoln  tried  to  hold 
the  TJnion  together  by  standing  with  anyone 
who  would  stand  on  middle  ground.  His  in- 
sistence on  principle  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  moderation  helped  attract  voters  to  the 
new  party.  Later,  William  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  successfully  avoided  a 
class  appeal  by  establishing  a  working  con- 
sensus of  farmers,  workers,  and  capitalists. 

Moderation  means,  not  inaction,  but 
temperate  action;  not  passivity,  but  con- 
trolled emotions;  not  little  thought,  but 
constructive  thought.  "Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might"  is  not  a  colorless 
statement,  nor  is  "Hate  evil,  but  hate  no 
man."  "In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it," 
would  indicate  that  moderates  should  be 
dynamic. 

Lincoln  regretted  that  he  was  not  more 
pious,  but  certainly  he  had  most  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  One  of  them  was  patience. 
Human  ills  long  in  developing,  he  saw  clearly, 
require  time  for  curing.  Before  taking  hasty 
action,  he  wanted  to  understand  each  new 
situation.  On  June  16,  1858,  he  spoke 
moderately  and  wisely  to  a  Springfield 
audience:  "If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it." 

Our  country  has  had  many  thinking 
citizens  of  "temperate  counsel,"  to  use  a 
term  applied  to  Walter  Lippmann  by  Bossiter 
and  Lare  in  "The  Essential  Lippmann." 
Lippmann's  "voice  of  reason"  has  been  heard 
resoundingly  on  many  issues.  Holding  that 
a  free  society  should  be  a  good  society,  he 
opposed  rash  action;  for,  "in  a  free  society 
like  ours  a  policy  is  bound  to  fail  which  de- 
liberately violates  our  pledges  and  our 
principles,  our  treaties  and  our  laws." 

When  the  Greeks  said  "Everything  in 
moderation"  they  didn't  mean  that  Grecians 
should  do  everything;  only  that  those  things 
done  should  be  done  moderately.  This  re- 
quires a  situational  interpretation  of  his- 
tory rather  than  a  great  man  or  great  idea 
approach.  "A  revolution  that  simply  turns 
over  the  past,"  wrote  Sydney  Harris,  "is 
doomed  to  make  the  same  terrible  mistakes, 
only  in  an  upside  down  position.  Real 
changes  are  effected  in  society  by  those  who 
are  able  to  synthesize  what  is  best  out  of 
the  old  and  the  new." 

William  Hard  thinks  of  Americanism  as 
"an  effort  to  destroy — or,  at  any  rate — to 
diminish,  all  arbitrary  dominations,  public 
or  private.  It  is  an  effort  to  replace  these 
dominations  with  a  system  of  balanced  gov- 
ernmental powers,  balanced  private  rights, 
balanced  economic  elements,  balanced  social 
groups.  It  is  an  effort  to  arrive  at  that  end 
not  through  a  free  chaos  but  through  ordered 
law." 

In  1841  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  presented  a 
balanced  vision  of  man  as  a  remaker,  or  re- 
former, with  a  great  faith  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  all  men  of  moderation:  "men  trans- 
figured and  raised  above  themselves  by  the 
power  of  principles."  Principles  give  dy- 
namic lacking  in  expedients. 

Too  often  politics  as  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble becomes  the  art  of  the  popular.  True, 
statesmen  must  in  a  sense  follow  public 
opinion,  "the  history  of  the  state  sketches 
in  coarse  outline  the  progress  of  thought, 
and  follows  at  a  distance  the  delicacy  of  cul- 
ture and  of  aspiration."  But  statesmen  may 
also  be  leaders,  "they  only  who  build  on 
ideas  build  for  eternity."  There  is  a  "com- 
mon conscience"  or  a  "middle  measure"  which 
provides  a  social  situation  in  which  men  and 
ideas  are  interrelated.  Those  who  under- 
stand this  political  climate  of  human  values 
have  insights  giving  direction  to  our  civil- 
ization. 

The  above  quotes  from  Emerson's  "Man, 
the  Reformer,"  and  "Politics,"  reflect  the 


same  attitude  as  that  of  Allan  Nevins  In 
"The  Emergence  of  Lincoln";  moderation  and 
firm  principle  are  harmoniously  combined. 
"For  Americans  in  1861,"  he  writes,  "as  for 
many  other  peoples  throughout  history,  war 
was  easier  than  wisdom  and  courage."  If 
the  moderates  could  have  prevailed,  "If  se- 
cession could  have  been  postponed  by  two 
decades,  natural  forces  might  well  have 
placed  a  solution  full  in  sight." 

Speaking  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
May  1963,  Commander  in  Chief  Gerhart  of 
the  North  American  Defense  Command  said, 
"The  old  soldier  is  dead  and  buried.  It  takes 
a  new  type  of  man  to  be  in  military  com- 
mand." 

The  ice  is  breaking  on  the  river  of  life. 
Not  just  the  cold  war,  but  many  other 
rigid  social  patterns  are  becoming  unfrozen. 
Can  equality  and  freedom  both  be  achieved 
and  maintained? 

The  political  moderate's  answer  is  affirma- 
tive. As  many  "isms"  and  "ologies"  are  mod- 
ified or  discarded,  he  believes  with  Daniel 
Bell  that,  "the  United  States  is  probably  the 
first  large-scale  society  to  have  built  change 
and  innovation  into  the  culture.  Also,  that 
the  ship  of  state  can  be  kept  afloat  and 
traveling  in  the  direction  of  our  highest 
goals  and  values." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  has  yielded  to  me  because 
generally  I  could  say  to  the  very  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Iowa  that 
I  certainly  would  agree  with  what  he  has 
said.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  all  fac- 
tions have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  should 
be  heard.  I  think,  in  truth,  they  have 
been  heard  and  despite  the  liberal  and 
radical  blandishments  of  the  press,  I  be- 
lieve Republicans  are  making  a  good 
choice  and  have  shown  good  judgment 
and  that  the  front  runner  at  the  present 
time  certainly  represents  the  main- 
stream of  American  thinking: 

As  a  scholar  of  Lincoln,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  not  tell  the 
House  that  Lincoln  was  a  moderate — 
whatever  that  term  be.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  also  mentioned  the  fact  that 
sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  have 
oversimplification  of  issues.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  great  emancipator  had  a 
very  simple  answer  to  the  perplexing 
problems  of  that  day,  and  that  was  that 
all  men  should  be  free.  This  was  not  a 
moderate  answer.  This  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  radical  answer  for  that  day. 
What  would  be  the  moderate  position, 
for  example,  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery? What  would  be  the  moderate  posi- 
tion between  equality  and  class  or  nobil- 
ity? Indeed,  there  was  not  a  moderate 
position.  The  position  taken  by  the  great 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  rather  radical 
position  which  at  the  same  time  was 
oversimplified — simply  that  a  man 
should  be  free.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  a  great  student  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  I  am  sure  he 
knows,  according  to  history,  that  at  that 
time  he  certainly  was  not  considered  as  a 
moderate.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
radical  of  the  worst  sort,  subject  to  scorn 
and  obloquy.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  to 
me  now  that  Republicans,  in  making 
their  choice,  we  find  are  choosing  a  man 
to  be  their  standard  bearer  that  all  of  a 
sudden  the  so-called  liberal  forces  in  our 


country  call  for  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  they  have  always  advocated — in 
effect,  bossism. 

The  people  are  making  their  choice, 
but,  it  seems,  the  people  must  be  wrong, 
so  therefore  we  really  must  summon  all 
of  the  leaders — we  must  ask  former  pres- 
idents and  we  must  ask  Governors  of 
States  to  do  everything  possible  to  block 
the  nomination  which  has  been  prac- 
tically proclaimed  for  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  by  the  people. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  moderation. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  reversion  to  what 
I  would  term  as  "bossism,"  which  is  most 
radical  in  nature. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  we  have  a  distinct  problem  of 
defining  labels.  I  am  never  too  sure 
what  the  words  "liberal"  and  "moderate" 
and  "conservative"  mean. 

I  remember  the  first  brush  I  had  with 
the  word  "moderation"  or  "moderate" 
was  when  I  was  in  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
The  temperance  people  came  to  see  me, 
and  they  advocated  "moderation,"  but 
to  them  "moderation"  meant  total  ab- 
stinence. I  had  always  thought  that 
"moderation"  had  something  to  do  with 
temperance,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
but  to  them  "moderation"  meant  total 
abstinence. 

Until  we  understand  semantically 
what  a  person  is  really  talking  about,  we 
do  not  know  what  he  means  by  "moder- 
ation." 

When  we  are  talking  about  history,  I 
sometimes  wonder  about  the  expression 
"moderation."  I  maintain  that  Lincoln 
was  not  a  moderate.  Certainly  Jeffer- 
son, Paine,  and  Henry— all  great  Amer- 
icans— were  not  moderates. 

What  is  a  moderate  position,  so  far  as 
John  Paul  Jones  was  concerned?  John 
Paul  Jones  made  a  direct  statement, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship."  I  suppose  the 
moderate  position,  in  that  sense,  would 
have  been  to  tell  the  seamen,  "Well,  nor- 
mally, men,  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  up 
the  ship,  but  we  have  to  think  this  over, 
and  possibly  on  this  occasion  we  should." 

What  is  the  moderate  position?  Pat- 
rick Henry,  had  he  taken  a  moderate 
position  in  his  very  important  and  elo- 
quent statement  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  perhaps  would  have 
said  something  more  to  the  effect,  "Well, 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  in  liberty,  but  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  British  are  a 
pretty  rough  outfit,  and  if  we  are  too 
definite  in  what  we  think  perhaps  we 
will  get  hurt." 

I  suggest  that  perhaps,  when  we  talk 
about  the  word  "moderate,"  we  really 
are  not  talking  about  something  that  is 
historic.  I  say  this  with  the  most  favor- 
able admiration  of  the  gentleman.  In 
talking  of  moderation  perhaps  we  are 
really  not  talking  about  a  political  doc- 
trine. 

What  is  the  moderate  position  on  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China? 

What  is  the  moderate  position  on  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  pay  its  dues  and  assess- 
ments under  the  U.N.  Charter? 

What  is  the  moderate  position  on 
credit  on  sale  of  wheat  to  our  enemies, 
the  Soviet  Union? 

What  is  the  moderate  position  on  for- 
eign aid  to  Communist  countries? 
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What  is  the  moderate  position  on  defi- 
cit spending  in  good  times? 
Is  a  little  bit  OK? 

I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  Republicans  are  conservatives.  If 
we  define  the  word  properly,  I  believe 
that  the  mainstream  of  Republican 
thinking  is  conservative. 

The  Governor  from  New  York  talked 
quite  extensively  about  the  mainstream 
but  I  never  felt  he  was  really  in  it.  We 
welcome,  of  course,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  into  the  race.  He  says  he 
is  a  moderate.  I  hope,  if  he  is  to  travel 
upstream — and  it  is  a  long  way  up- 
stream—that he  will  use  his  paddle  to 
propel  his  own  craft  and  not  swing  it 
indiscriminately  at  those  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  mainstream  of  thinking— 
those  of  us  who  believe,  as  Republicans 
we  are  m  the  mainstream  of  American 
thinking. 

I  believe  that  the  mainstream  of  Re- 
publican thinking,  under  modern 
semantics  and  modern  terminology  is 
not  liberal  and  is  not  moderate. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
very  honestly  and  very  kindly,  I  believe 
it  is  overwhelmingly  conservative 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

tlP^nS^HW^NGEL-  1  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks,  but  I  must 
respond,  because  I  feel  he  is  incorrect  in 
classifying  Lincoln  as  he  has.  I  feel  cer- 
tain the  gentleman  would  not  question 
my  quote  from  Lincoln,  of  1856    I  be- 
lieve, if  he  will  study  the  campaign  and 
the  convention  of  1860  in  Chicago  he 
will  realize  that  that  convention  selected 
Sncoln.     r        candidate,    who  was 
The  extremists  of  those  times  were  the 
aDoiitionists,  the  secessionists    At  dif- 
ferent periods  of  history  there  have  been 
different  kinds  of  extremism 

Lincoln  was  a  moderate  in  his  ao- 
SbTem."0         SOlUti°n  °f  the  ^o 

bvHtLWf  fbein^.pressured  from  ^1  sides 
by  the  extremists  on  one  hand  to  issue 

^  rCJamati0n  Emancipation.  How! 
ever,  he  knew  so  well  the  philosophy  that 

J  thJLTht  t0  try  t0  e™lat?  w£ch 
is  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
to  do  what  is  right  and  a  right  and  a 
wrong  time  to  do  what  is  right  WWle 
Lincoln,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  endorsed 
the  conservative  philosophy  and  never 
spoke  of  it  still  he  did  spS  of  moSera- 
get  intnmntime  t0  time"  °f  course  we 
Sbablv al™g?ment  on  semantics  here, 
probably,  but  I  assume  you  are  as  sure 
that  you  are  correct  as  I  am  when  I  sav 

and  StlaSClaSSed  as  a  moderate! 
Sv^i  ^tonans  would  do  so,  too 

Sfn  n^°gmz^  that  the  convention  in 
I860  nominated  a  moderate. 

TrJ^6   SPEAKER  Pro   tempore  (Mr 
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GOVERNOR     KERNER  SUPPORTS 
ARA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
J™'  Under  previous  order  of  toe 
C&  gentleman  ^om  Illinois  [Mr 
Gray]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes 


(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a  speech  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Illinois,  the  Hon- 
orable Otto  Kerner.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  SCHWENGEL] . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  if  we  draw  a 
fine  point  here,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.  In  the  heart  and  mind  of  Lincoln 
he  was  a  moderate,  but  I  thought  I  made 
myself  very  clear.   In  the  context  of  his 
times  I  think  by  reading  history  care- 
lully,  the  cartoons  and  vituperations 
with  respect  to  him  show  Lincoln  was  not 
looked  upon  until  later  as  a  moderate 
In  the  context  of  his  times  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  radical.    Certainly  tearing 
down  the  vestiges  of  slavery  was  not  a 
moderate  position  but  a  radical  position 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which 
we  all  believe  was  not  a  moderate  position 
but  was  radical,  was  looked  upon  in  ex- 
actly the  same  light  that  many  people 
m  their  heart  and  mind  may  consider 
themselves  moderate  today,  but  then  to 
someone  else  they  may  seem  to  be  an 
extremist  either  of  the  right  or  the  left 
So  m  heart  and  mind  I  agree  Lincoln 
was  a  moderate,  but  in  the  context  of  his 
time  and  the  views  of  his  fellow  men  and 
the  press  and  so  forth,  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
moderate. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Of  course,  in  those 
times  we  did  not  have  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment going  on.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  admit  that  Lincoln  in  his 
heart  was  a  moderate. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Certainly 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Which '  he  truly 
Wf!;  72?  p£ople  appreciated  that  and 
elected  him  because  he  was.  He  was  a 
safer  candidate.  People  were  afraid  of 
the  prospect  of  war  which  was  imminent 
if  Seward,  the  top  candidate  at  that 
\Zf  Z&Z  n°??lnated-  Everyone  admitted 
that  he  had  the  convention  votes  and  was 
in  but  when  the  convention  met  they 

fhedmSa°tteerSeCOnd>  th°Ughte  *™ 

zen^M^-  Speaker'  ^  the 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.    Yes.    I  am  olad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  g 

of  ^hi  °R^SS-  If  we  leave  Lincoln  out 
of  this  and  go  on  to  something  that  I 
am  capable  of  assimilating,  I  wonder 
about  the  moderates'  position.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  when  he  talks  about  ^derates 
because  he  did  not  define  a  moderate  in 
terms  of  membership  in  the  House  and 
consideration  there.  I  wonder  tf?  ?an 
get  him  down  to  this  point:  with  respect 
to  a  pay  increase  for  Members  of  Con 
gress,  would  a  moderate  be  one  who  voted 

?SS  o?  a$1$07°50o00  ^ 
vuwja  ior  a  $7,500  increase?    Would  a 

cTsfSS  b*  re,Wh°  VOted  then-navlng 
*7  <fnn  H^f  V°^t0  urease  his  pay  by 
$7,500  but  voted  against  a  $10,000  a  year 
increase  for  hlmself-would  he  then  vote 
against  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceilm? 
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to  $324  billion  or  would  he  vote  for  some 

S32ltbimon?he  PreS6nt  $315  bilIion 
I  would  like  to  find  out  what  a  moder- 

Ske  this  6  he  fits  Int0  a  picture 

fromrv£CIrWENG.EL/  ^  ^ntleman 
from  Iowa  is  pointing  his  finger,  and  I 
know  whom  he  is  pointing  it  at  but  I 

I  sh^  ?  him.  ?**  in  the  da*s  ti  come 
I  shall  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 

here  t0  ^  difficult  decisions 

nere.  On  the  question  of  the  salary  in- 
crease I  was  not  nearly  as  interested  in 
my  own  salary  increase— and  I  said  so 
many  times.  Of  course,  this  bill  we  voted 
for  was  a  little  different  from  the  bill  we 

IrX°Pr  6arlier-  ,But  1  have  compassion 
and  feelings  sir,  for  the  postal  employee 
who  has  to  have  a  second  job  in  order  to 
keep  things  going  at  home  I  have  some 
trag1C  examples  to  put  in  the  Record  S 
will  show  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Gross]  or  anybody  else  who  is  interested' 

p?oPertP?aWWhen  ^  P6°Ple  are  n<* 
I  had  to  decide  between  the  raise  for 
them  and  the  whole  bill  that  was  neces- 
sary because  we  did  not  have  fiscal  se^ 
enough  here  to  get  control  of  the  infla 
tionary  forces.    And  I  think  I  have  a 

of  thLgrd  reC°rd  °f  Voting  against  somS 
of  these  appropriations,  as  good  as  the 
average  Member  of  Congress  °f  lo  no? 
look  upon  this,  as  does  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  whom  I  respect  highly.  Ithrnk 
he  serves  a  very  important  function  here 
SndS.  t0  —cessary  £f 

f J?16  Jentleman  k™ws  that  I  often 
follow  him,  more  often  than  not 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker, '  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes 

wiu^ot?fv°r?f  ^h?Pe  the  ^ntleman 
win  notify  me  so  that  I  may  be  present 
I  want  to  hear  this  definition  of  a  mod. 
erate  when  the  gentleman  gets  around 
to  defining  a  moderate 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  hope  to  soeak 
%S££&^  ^fuXe? 


SCRANTON:      "THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  WILL  ENDURE-IT  WELL 
PROSPER-IT  WILL  PREVAIL" 
M.™  REAVER  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Mathias)  was  given  permission  to  exJ 
tend  his  remarks  at  ex 

Record  and  to  include  extraneous  m<£! 

grafulaX*^  f -Mr- .^aker,  I  con- 
fram  1  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  forthright  speech. 
The  Republican  Party  has  hPpn 
strengthened  by  the  candidacy  of  our 
outstanding  Pennsylvania  Governor  In 

d\SS  SfT  the  recent  Maryland  Re- 
publican State  convention,  Gov.  William 
W  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  urged  too 
Republican  Party  to  move  forward  unde? 
the  principles  advocated  by  LincolrT 

His  talk  drew  praise  from  fellow  Re- 
publicans and  the  press.    Because  of 

uSl  cre°afP?eTW1ideSPread  comment  the 
talk  created,  I  have  placed  the  text  of 
the  speech  in  the  Record. 


1 
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Along  with  the  speech  I  have  included 
a  news  story  covering  the  editorial  en- 
dorsement of  Scranton  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  President  by  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  The  editorials,  published 
before  he  announced  his  candidacy,  are 
also  included: 

[Prom  the  Post,  May  4,  1964] 
Chicago  News,  Sun-Times  Out  for  Scranton 

Chicago,  June  3. — The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  came  out  edi- 
torially today  for  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  President. 

The  Sun-Times  said  the  California  pri- 
mary results  intensified,  rather  than  solved, 
"the  Republican  Party's  dilemma."  The 
time  has  come,  it  added,  for  "moderates  to 
take  charge." 

The  Daily  News  called  Scranton  "the  best 
Republican  in  the  field." 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  is  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Sun-Times  and  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  News. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  3,  1964] 
Nominate  Scranton 

The  Republican  Party's  dilemma  has  not 
been  solved  by  the- results  of  the  California 
presidential  preference  balloting;  it  has,  in 
fact,  been  intensified  by  those  results. 

California  definitely  eliminated  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  from  further  serious  con- 
tention, if  he  ever  achieved  that  status.  If, 
by  its  big  vote  for  Barry  Goldwater,  it 
makes  the  Arizona  Senator's  nomination  cer- 
tain, California  may  have  eliminated  the 
Republican  Party  from  further  serious  con- 
tention in  the  1964  election. 

Goldwater  should  not — cannot — be  en- 
trusted with  the  presidency  in  these  perilous 
times.  He  is  not  qualified  for  it.  Further- 
more, his  candidacy  would  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  a  GOP  defeat  of  proportions  similar 
to  that  of  1936. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  moderates  to 
take  charge. 

The  California  balloting  has  emphasized 
this.  Who  stopped  whom  in  California,  and 
why  and  how,  makes  for  interesting  political 
speculation  and  commentary.  But  it  settles 
little. 

Both  Senator  Goldwater  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  are  factionalists  within  the 
GOP.  Neither  is  acceptable  to  the  party's 
bigger  and  usually  dominant  element,  the 
moderates.  Neither  would  be  acceptable  to 
American  voters  in  a  general  election.  Sen- 
ator Goldwater's  backward  looking,  right- 
wing  philosophy  on  domestic  matters  is  as 
out  of  tune  with  the  times  as  is  his  ready 
solution  for  most  foreign  policy  matters: 
Send  in  the  Marines. 

The  Sun-Times  does  not  believe  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  nominate  Gold- 
water  as  its  1964  standard-bearer. 

Two  men  have  emerged  as  possible  nomi- 
nees. One  is  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  party's 
1960  candidate  who  was  barely  defeated  by 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The 
other  is  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nixon's  chances  are,  at  this  moment,  prob- 
ably better  than  those  of  Scranton.  For 
Nixon  is  better  known.  Between  the  two, 
the  Sun-Times  prefers  Scranton.  It  believes 
the  Pennsylvania  Governor  would  make  a 
better  candidate.  And,  more  importantly,  it 
believes  the  Pennsylvania  Governor  would 
make  a  better  President. 

Scranton,  young,  articulate,  and  possessed 
of  a  well-defined  political  philosophy — a 
philosophy  centered  on  moderation,  as  his 
congressional  career  and  his  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  Pennsylvania  demonstrate — is  an 
ideal  candidate  for  the  GOP  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  its  history.    He  would  solidify 


the  party.  That  is  something  Goldwater 
cannot  do.  It  Is  something  Nixon  might 
fail  to  achieve. 

Scranton  is  sound.  He  is  also  warmly 
human.  He  is  an  excellent  administrator, 
as  his  progressive  and  able  handling  of  Penn- 
sylvania's diverse  affairs  has  demonstrated. 
He  appreciates  that  this  is  the  nuclear  age; 
not  the  age  of  the  wagon  train.  He  also 
knows  that  Utopia  is  not  achieved  by  legis- 
lative act  or  administrative  fiat.  But  that 
hasn't  prevented  him  from  seeking  to  better 
the  lot  of  his  fellowman. 

Scranton  can  be  nominated.  Scranton 
should  be  nominated.  Scranton  will  be 
nominated  if  the  Republican  convention 
earnestly  seeks  to  establish  itself  as  the 
party  of  enlightened  conservatism. 

Scranton,  who  has  not  sought  presidential 
nomination  and  is  not  anxious  for  it,  is  the 
GOP's  best  choice  for  1964.  He  should  be 
drafted. 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  June  3,  1964] 
Our  Choice:  Scranton 

The  Daily  News  proposes  Gov.  William 
Warren  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
1964  Republican  nominee  for  President. 

We  offer  this  proposal  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  political  realities  at  this  moment 
provide  Scranton  with  only  a  modest  chance 
of  winning  the  required  655  votes  in  San 
Francisco  in  mid-July.  He  is  a  reluctant 
candidate — indeed  in  his  own  thinking  no 
candidate  at  all.  He  has  had  hardly  any  of 
the  "exposure"  usually  deemed  so  essential 
a  part  of  a  candidate's  grooming.  His  image, 
while  favorable,  is  nevertheless  generalized 
and  somewhat  vague  in  the  public  mind. 

And  if  eagerness  is  one  of  the  essentials, 
William  Warren  Scranton  is  far  and  away 
the  least  eager  among  the  whole  field  of 
Republican  possibilities. 

To  be  perfectly  realistic,  we  presume  the 
odds  favor  Richard  Nixon.  He  has  been 
waiting  in  the  wings  (and,  meanwhile,  do- 
ing and  saying  precisely  what  an  eager 
presidental  aspirant  does  and  says)  on  the 
canny  assumption  that  the  warriors  in  yes- 
terday's California  primary,  Mr.  Liberal  and 
Mr.  Conservative,  would  eventually  cancel 
each  other  out.  In  view  of  yesterday's  close 
result,  we  suspect  the  assumption  remains 
valid. 

We  cannot  accept  Nixon  as  the  nominee. 
He  is  an  able,  tireless,  resourceful  politi- 
cian. In  1960  he  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
winning  the  Presidency.  If  the  party  pro- 
fessionals at  San  Francisco  emerge  from  the 
traditional  smoke-filled  room  determined 
that  Nixon  is  the  man,  we  will  understand. 
But  he  is  not  our  man. 

He  could  not  be  our  candidate  after  the 
explosive,  deeply  revealing  outburst  against 
the  press  in  the  wake  of  his  failure  in  1962 
in  the  California  Governor's  race.  The  sav- 
age rancor,  the  childish  vindictiveness  dis- 
played in  that  hour  simply  dislodged  him 
from  that  small  company  of  leaders  suited, 
in  our  judgment,  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  pass  over  the  others  as  unlikely,  each 
for  special  reasons,  to  be  able  to  provide  the 
whole  broad  spectrum  of  Republicans  with 
a  philosophy  that  could  enlist  them  in 
common  cause. 

Scranton  has  that  potential — if  he  can  be 
nominated.  At  46  he  is  both  young  and 
richly  experienced.  He  has  described  him- 
self, accurately  we  think,  as  "a  liberal  on 
civil  rights,  a  conservative  on  fiscal  policy, 
and  an  internationalist  on  foreign  affairs." 
He  has  been  an  able  Governor  of  a  major 
industrial  State.  He  understands  business 
and  he  understands  human  beings,  their 
needs,  their  hopes,  and  dreams.  He  knows 
how  to  inspire  people  and  win  votes. 

Beyond  all  this,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, he  is  a  man  of  style,  of  class,  of  char- 


acter— a  good-humored,  broad-gaged  man 
with  the  mark  of  leadership  upon  him. 

He  is  the  best  Republican  in  the  field. 
We  endorse  him  wholeheartedly  for  -the 
Republican  presidential  nomination. 

Keynote  Address  Before  the  Maryland  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  June  12,  1964,  by  William  W.  Scran- 
ton, Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Repub- 
lican Candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States 

In  the  tide  of  history,  a  political  party  can 
afford  almost  any  adversity  except  to  lose  the 
bold  spirit  that  gave  it  birth. 

Our  libraries  and  our  archives  are  filled 
with  the  dry  bones  of  the  Federalists,  the 
Whigs,  and  a  score  of  others  who  met  their 
moment  of  truth,  but  did  not  seize  it. 

Today  the  Nation — and  indeed  the  world — 
waits  to  see  if  another  proud  political  ban- 
ner will  falter,  grow  limp,  and  collapse  in  the 
dust. 

"Has  the  Republican  Party,"  our  fellow 
citizens  ask,  "outlived  its  usefulness?" 

And  we  Republicans  ask:  Can  we  pretend, 
even  to  ourselves,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
stand  with  one  foot  in  the  20th  century  and 
the  other  in  the  19th? 

Can  we  afford  to  pretend  that  all  is  well, 
when  all  is  not? 

Can  we  in  good  conscience  turn  our  backs 
on  the  century-old  progressive  history  of  our 
party? 

You  and  I  know  we  cannot. 

I  believe  that  as  members  of  a  party  more 
than  100  years  old  we  have  no  right  to  sell 
out  to  the  modern  expediencies  of  the  easy 
answer,  the  fast  draw,  the  quick  solution. 

I  know  we  have  an  obligation,  dearly 
bought  by  our  forefathers,  to  remind  our- 
selves and  to  remind  America  that  our  first 
national  administration,  under  Lincoln,  was 
elected  because  it  was  responsible,  because  it 
was  creative,  because  it  was  imaginative. 

Responsible  for  human  liberty,  its  preser- 
vation on  the  North  American  Continent  and 
its  inspiration  around  the  world. 

Responsible  for  giving  every  American  a 
fair  chance  at  a  share  of  the  good  life. 

Responsible  for  underlining  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  To  put  solid  flesh  on 
the  noble  words  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Those  "responsibilities — for  the  liberty  of 
all  citizens,  for  the  economic  growth  of  a 
great  Nation,  for  equal  opportunities — those 
are  the  responsibilities  which  our  party  was 
born  to  bear — and  which  we  have  proudly 
borne. 

Within  those  responsibilities  is  the  bold 
spirit  we  dare  not  lose. 

We  were  born  to  save  the  Nation  from  de- 
stroying itself  from  within.  Our  mission  to- 
day can  be  no  less. 

I  say  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  today  stands  equally  dedicated 
to  preserving  this  Nation  from  the  dry  rot 
of  phony  liberalism  or  the  slow  death  of 
blind  reaction. 

I  say  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
stand  fast  against  both  those  who  would 
compromise  us  into  slavery  and  those  who 
would  lead  us  there  in  a  burst  of  irrespon- 
sible flames. 

Lincoln  led  our  party  because  he  had  faith 
in  the  commonsense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  I  think  that  we  had  better  get 
about  the  business  of  keeping  faith  with 
Lincoln. 

For  his  work  is  not  yet  done.  The  work  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  not  yet  done.  The 
work  of  Robert  Taft  and  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower is  not  yet  done. 

We  have  the  solemn  duty  to  get  on  with 
the  task.  We  have  the  solemn  duty  to  drive 
fear  from  the  heart  of  America. 


Chicago  Daily  NEws 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Aiigsut  17,  1964 


STRICTLY 
PERSONAL 

AS  MY  READERS  know, 
I  almost  never  comment  on 
politics  per  se, 
for  I  think  it 
leads  one  intel- 
lectually up  a 
blind  alley. 
But  what  in- 
terested 
me  while 
watching  the 
Republi- 
can  convention 
last  month 
(and  will  be  equally  true  for 
the    Democratic  convention) 
was   the   dehumanization  of 
the  political  scene. 

It  was  not  merely  the  cir- 
cus atmosphere,  the  loudness, 
the  silliness,  the  organized 
"spontaneity"  —  so  absurd 
that  even  the  prudent  Gen. 
Eisenhower  characterized  it  as 
"infantile"  on  the  final  day. 


Those  Are  Robots  on  the  Rostr 
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BY  SYDNEY  J.  HARRIS 


HARRIS 


It  was,  rather,  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one 
speaker,  I  saw  and  heard  no 
one  who  seemed  a  person,  in 
the  deeply  elemental  sense  of 
the  word.  This  was  equally 
true  of  those  I  agreed  with 
and  those  1  disagreed  with,  so 
that  my  reaction  was  not  nar- 
rowly partisan. 

LINCOLN'S    NAME  was 

invoked  many  times  during  that 
week,  for  good  or  bad  rea- 
sons. But  the  whole  point  of 
Lincoln's  greatness  was  missed: 
we  resonate  to  his  presence 
■ —  even  in  retrospect  —  as  a 
person  more  than  as  a  public 
figure,  as  a  political  or  nation- 
al leader. ,  It  is  the  essence  of 
the  man  we  respect,  even  when 
we  disagree  with  particular  acts 
or  attitudes. 


When  Lincoln  spoke,  he 
spoke  as  a  man  —  in  a  in- 
tensely personal  way,  and  not 
as  the  abstract  symbol  of  some 
"position."  He  had  a  profound 
sense  of  the  tragic,  and  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  the  comic, 
and  knew  that  the  two  are  oft- 
en intertwined.  He  had  no 
pomposity,  no  public  mask  for 
ceremonial  occasions;  he  was 
open,  vulnerable,  and  always 
himself.  t 

WE  CANNOT  ASK  other 
men  to  be  I  incoln,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  poli- 
ticians behave  like  human  be- 
ings betore  the  electorate.  The 
words  we  heard  most  often 
that  week  were  •"courage"  and 
"wisdom"  and  '  iibertv"  and 
"principles"  —  but  they 
seemed  to  have  no  relevance 


to  the  human  condition,  they 
seemed  merely  counters  in  a 
game. 

These  were  robots,  not 
men;  wind-up  toys,  chanting 
their  slogans  and  brandishing 
their  banners  and  making  their 
speeches  full  of  grand  phrases 
and  virtues  and  high-minded 
dedication  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Republic  and  (God 
help  us!)  God. 

But  through  it  all  I  caught 
scarcely  a  glimpse  of  any  hu- 
man reality,  any  linking  of  the 
abstract  with  the  personal,  any 
feeling  that  this  was  more  than 
a  war  dance  tor  victory.  We 
are  told  that  only  65  per  cent 
of  eligible  Americans  vote  even 
in  a  presidential  election.  We 
are   further  told   thai   this  is 
the  result  of  "apathy."  Maybe 
it  is  not.  Maybe  it  comes  from 
the  feeling  that  robots  should 
not  be  voted  for  by  humans. 


> 


Illinois  State  Registei 
Springfield,  Illinois 
February  13,  1967 


'That  This  Nation 
So  Conceived — ' 


.  A  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  PROBLEMS  of  the 
Lincoln  era  and  those  confronting  the  nation  today 
was  drawn  by  national  veterans  organization  leaders 
in  ceremonies  at  Lincoln's  Tomb  Sunday. 

Making  the  comparison  in  addresses  com- 
memorating the  158th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  John  E.  Davis  of  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  national  commander  of  the  American  Legion ; 
and  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (Ret.),  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs  director  of  the  VFW. 

Their  speeches  were  made  during  ceremonies 
which  included  placing  wreaths  at  Lincoln's  tomb 
by  veterans  organizations,  state  and  local  officials 
and  one  on  behalf  of  President  Johnson;  and  followed 
pilgrimages  by  the  American  Legion,  the  VFW,  the 
Stephenson  Women's  Relief  Corps  and  the  World 
War  I  Veterans  and  Anviiiarv 


Noting  rapidly  increasing  crime  rates,  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  court  decisions  "which  seem  to 
favor  the  law  violator  at  the  expense  of  his  victim," 
Davis  called  for  a  rekindling  of  Lincoln's  philosophy 
with  regard  to  reverence  for  the  law. 

HE  SAID  LINCOLN'S  concern  in  lawlessness 
and  mob  action  was  indicated  in  a  speech  delivered 
here  in  1837  that  "would  sound  much  as  though 
the  speech  might  have  been  delivered  yesterday." 

In  that  speech  Lincoln  said: 

"I  hope  I  am  over  wary;  but  if  I  am  not,  there 
is  even  now  something  of  an  ill  omen  amongst  us. 

"I  mean  the  increasing  disregard  for  law  which 
pervades  the  country— the  growing  disposition  to 
substitute  the  wild  and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  courts,  and  the  worse  than 
savage  mobs  for  the  executive  ministers  of  justice 
.  .  .  accounts  of  outrages  committed  by  mobs  from 
the  everyday  news  of  the  time." 

_  GEN.  HITTLE,  SPEAKING  on  national  security, 
said  lessons  learned  from  Lincoln  could  well  be  ap- 
plied to  today's  troubles. 

He  spoke  of  Lincoln's  example  of  "cutting 
through  a  problem  to  the  heart  of  an  issue,"  his 

.....  ,„ .  discharging  of  obligations 


sive  nuclear  attack,  perhaps  even  more  effec- 
tively." 

He  said  the  problem  was  "that  of  a  seeming 
breakdown  of  respect  for  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  and  of  the  established  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. 


with  both  tenderness 


'and  toughness." 

Terming  the  Cuban  situation  an  "indisputable 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine"  against  foreign 
intervention  in  the  Americas,  Gen.  Hittle  pointed 
out  Lincoln  faced  a  similar  problem  when  France 
planned  to  set  up  a  puppet  government  in  Mexico. 

"Lincoln's  reaction  was  bold  and  inflexible," 
he  said.  "He  refused  to  recognize  by  deed,  by 
word,  or  by  inference  the  establishment  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  puppet  rule  in  Mexico." 

GEN.  HITTLE  ALSO  COMPARED  the  Vietnam 
war  with  Lincoln's  problems  of  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  war  materiel  to  the  Confederacy  and  Confederate 
export  of  agricultural  products  to  raise  funds  for 
the  war. 

Gen.  Hittle  said  it  was  "logistic  fact"  that 
North  Vietnam's  ability  to  wage  war  is  made  pos- 
sible by  supplies  poured  in  from  Communist  ships 
which  also  carry  North  Vietnamese  products  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

He  said  Lincoln  knew  guns  and  bullets  being 
delivered  from  overseas  to  the  Confederacy  meant 
dead  and  wounded  Union  soldiers.  He  said  the 
same  logistic  reasoning  applies  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

"TODAY  OUR  NATION  WOULD  do  well  to 
reflect  upon  the  wisdom,  the  strategic  insight,  the 
courage  and  determination  -of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
imposing  a  blockade  of  the  Confederacy,"  he  said. 

"With  his  example  as  guidance  we  today 
should  not  shirk  from  the  duty  we  have  to  give 
the  full  measure  of  support  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

"Such  full  support  of  our  freedom  fighters  would 
mean  a  blockade  to  prevent  the  Kremlin  and  its 
Communist  allies  from  putting  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemy  the  missiles  and  guns  for  killing  our  fight- 
ing men."  & 

Also  speaking  at  the  tomb  was  Gov.  Otto  Kerner 
who  noted  that  a  phrase  such  as  "no  man  is  free 
until  all  men  are  free"  is  as  meaningful  now 
as  it  was  "for  the  citizens  of  a  century  ago  to 
whom  Lincoln  presented  it." 

"THE  FREEDOM  OF  MAN  and  the  right  of 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  just  as  important  to  this 
generation  of  Americans  as  they  were  to  our" 
ancestors  100  years  ago,"  the  governor  said 
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Bob  Considin^ 


Lincoln's  Pungent  Words  Remain  Valid  in  Today's  World 


NEW  YORK. 
TT  IS  NOT  true  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  last  words  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln  were,  "you  and 
your  theater  parties!" 

But  he  did  say  certain  pun- 
gent things  today's  striving 
politicians  might  mull  over: 

"If  the  good  people,  in  their 
wisdom,  shall  see  fit  to  keep 
me  in  the  background,  I  have 
been  too  familiar  with  disap- 
pointments to  be  very  much 
chagrined."  (From  an  1832 
campaign  speech  at  New 
Salem,  111.,  when  running  for 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature.) 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Sangamon  Journal,  New 
Salem,  1836,  he  wrote,  in  ex- 
planation of  his  political  phi- 
losophy, "I  go  for  all  sharing 
the  privileges  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  assist  in  bearing  its 
burdens." 

A  BE   SOUNDED   off  loud 
and    clear    against  the 
bigoted  Know-Nothing  Party 
in  1855: 

"I  am  not  a  Know-Nothing; 
that  is  certain.  How  could  I 
be?  How  can  anyone  who  ab- 
hors the  oppression  of  Ne- 
groes be  in  favor  of  degrading 
classes  of  white  people?  Our 
progress  in  degeneracy  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  pretty  rap- 
id. As  a  nation  we  began  by 
declaring  that  'All  men  are 
created  equal.'  We  now  prac- 
tically read  it,  'All  men  are 
created  equal,  except  Ne- 
groes.' 

"When  the  Know-Nothings 
get  control,  it  will  read  'AH 
men  are  created  equal,  ex- 
cept Negroes  and  foreigners 
and  Catholics.'  When  it  comes 
to  this,  I  shall  prefer  emi- 
grating    to    some  country 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

where  they  make  no  pretense 
of  loving  liberty  —  to  Russia, 
for  instance,  where  despotism 


can  be  taken  pure;  and  with- 
out the  base  alloy  of  hypo- 
crisy." 

+  *  » 

LINCOLN  shied  away  from 
the  GOP  nomination  some- 
what more  emphatically  than, 
say,  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  of 
late. 

"Nobody  has  ever  expected 
me  to  be  President,"  he  said, 
needling  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  an  1858  Springfield,  111., 
debate.  "In  my  pour,  lean, 
lank  face  nobody  has  ever 
seen  that  any  cabbages  were 
sprouting  out.  (But)  they 
have  seen  in  his  (Douglas's) 
round,  jolly,  fruitful  face,  pos- 
t-offices, land-offices,  mar- 
shalships,  cabinet  appoint- 
ments; foreign  missions  bur- 
sting and  sprouting  out  in 
wonderful  exuberance,  ready 
to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their 
greedy  hands." 


Lincoln  had  a  vivid  vision 
of  the  shape  of  Long  Hot 
Summers  to  come.  In  a 
speech  at  Edwardsville,  111., 
on  Sept.  11,  1858,  he  warned: 

"When  you  have  succeeded 
in  dehumanizing  the  Negro; 
when  you  have  put  him  down 
and  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  but  as  the  beasts  of 
the  field;  when  you  have  ex- 
tinguished his  soul  in  this 
world  and  placed  him  where 
the  ray  of  hope  is  blown  out 
as  in  the  darkness  of  the 
damned,  are  you  quite  sure 
that  the  demon  you  have 
roused  will  not  turn  and  rend 
you?" 

*      *  * 

LINCOLN'S  VOICE,  echoing 
through  the  White  House, 
should  comfort  the  incumbent 
.  —  who,  like  all  other  Pres- 
idents, is  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism: 


"If  I  were  to  try  to  read, 
much  less  answer,  all  the  at- 
tacks made  on  me,  this  shop 
might  as  well  be  closed  for 
any  other  business.  I  do  the 
very  best  I  know  how  —  the 
very  best  I  can;  and.  I  mean 
to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end, 
"If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,  what  is  said  against 
me  won't  amount  to  anything. 
If  the  end  brings  me  out 
wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I 
was  right  would  make  no  dif- 
ference. 

". .  .1  desire  so  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  this  Administra; 
tion  that  if  at  the  end,  when  I 
come  to  lay  down  the  reins  of 
power,  I  have  lost  every  other 
friend  on  earth,  I  shall  at 
least  have  one  friend  left,  and 
that  friend  .shall  be  down  in.- 
side  of  me." 


Chicago  Sun-Times 


February  12,  1975 


Chicago,  111. 


'Honest  Abe's  advice' 

As  we  observe  the  166th  anniversary  of  the  s 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  appropriate  to  \ 
dip  into  the  treasure  chest  of  that  great  man's 
written  and  oral  statements  for  inspiration 
and  guidance.  ;; 

On  a  fragment  found  among  his  papers  and 
said  to  have  been  written  about  July  1,  1854, 
we  find  the  following:  "The  legitimate  object 
of  government  is  to  do  for  a  community  of  , 
people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but 
cannot  do  all,  or  cannot  so  well  do  for  them-  , 
selves  in  their  separate  and  individual  capac-  \ 
ities.  In  all  that  the  people  can  individually  do  r 
as  well  for  themselves  government  ought  not  \ 
to  interfere." 

To  be  sure  our  world  is  much  more  com-  > 
plex  than  it  was  in  Lincoln's  time  but  never-  •  " 
theless  we  do  seem  to  have  an  excessive  j. 
proliferation  of  laws  calling  for  new  commis-  j 
sions  and  boards,  new  rules  and  regulations,  ; 
new  reports  and  new  taxes.  If  government  at  j 
all  levels  would  heed  Honest  Abe's  advice,  we  ? 
might  be  better  off.  j 
Joseph  L.  Block  \ 
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'Heed  Honest  Abe's  advice'' 

As  we  observe  the  166th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  it  is  appropriate  to  dip  into  the  treasure  chest 
of  that  great  man's  written  and  oral  statements  for  in- 
spiration and  guidance. 

On  a  fragment  found  among  his  papers  and  said  to  have 
been  written  about  July  1,  1854,  we  find  the  following:  "The 
legitimate  object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a  community  of 
people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  all, 
or  cannot  so  well  do  for  themselves  in  their  separate  and 
individual  capacities.  In  all  that  the  people  can  individually 
do  as  well  for  themselves  government  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere." 

To  be  sure,  our  world  is  much  more  complex  than  it  was 
in  Lincoln's  time  but  nevertheless  we  do  seem  to  have  an 
excessive  proliferation  of  laws  calling  for  new  commissions 
and  boards,  new  rules  and  regulations,  new  reports  and  new 
taxes.  If  government  at  all  levels  would  heed  Honest  Abe's 
advice,  we  might  all  be  better  off. 
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The  virtues 
of  vagueness 

By  Julia  Keller 

THIS  IS  NOT  a  paid  political  ad  for    ■  " 
George  W.  Bush,  but  my  next  sfen- 
itence  inay  sound  as  -if  At  ,were:    •  ' 
'  Bush  reminds  me  of  Abraham  LincouL'  . 

Because  1  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been, 
in  the  employ  of  the  Texas  governor  who 
has  already  lapped  the  field  in  the  race  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nomination,  ■„ 
allow  me  to  clarify:        ,        ,'  V,'"'r 
;  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  also  reminds  me 
of  Lincoln.  Bill  Bradley,  too.  And  niaybe 
■  Lamar  Alexander.  Better  throw  in   !  ■•: ',.:■<;  •  , 
President  Clinton  while  you're  at  it.      t  v  ■ 
:  \  There.  That  should  dispel  any  suspicions 
of  .  partisanship,  for  you  could  hardly  make 
,a  stew  out  of  more  motley  elements.  What 
all  of  those  present  or  aspiring  public  ser- 
vants  share,  however,' is  a  vulnerability,  to 
-the  charge  tliat  they  don't  state  clear,  ;. . '  ^ 
unequivocal  positions  on  the  critical  issues 
of  the  day,  that  they,  are  trying  to  appeal  to 
everybody.  t      ,"'     ■  .  ' 

To  which  I  reply:  So  what?        "  ' 
i  The  seeming  reluctance  to  sink  one's  ide-t 
ological  pole  in  concrete  is  a  strategy  that 
was  employed  with  nation-saving  grace 
•and  efficiency  by  Lincoln;  surely  our  most 
beloved  and,  some  would  argue,  greatest! 
president.  His  experience  proved  that  Raf- 
fling does  not  always  equal  intellectual  ' 
cowardice,  that  constantly  refining  one's • 
'  stance  is  not  synonymous  with  a  slimy  .  .  ■ 
desire  to  please  all.  .  Vagueness  can  be  a  ; 
virtue.     .  '      "    ^ k  . 

{  All  of  the  aforementioned  individuals,'' 


Vague 

'!  Continued  from.  Page  1'  v  .  ■  : 
i  but  especially  Bush,  have  been 
j   tagged  as  political  tofu,  accused 

.(•  .  of  absorbing  the  passions  of 
■  whatever  crowd  they  happen  to  > 
be  whipping  up  at  the  moment. 
Commentators  have  criticized 
Bush  for  having  his  finger  a  bit 
too  often  in  the  wind,  for 
tailoring  his  words  to  the  world's 
whims.  "There's  little  doubt,"  '. 
'wrote  an  editorialist  in  this  . ' 
week's  New  Republic,  "that  ntuch 
of  George  W.  Bush's  current ' 
popularity  stems  from  the  fact 
that,  so  far,  at  least,  he's  managed 

j  to  be  all  things  to  all  people." 
The  writer  .goes  on  to  tweak 
Bush  for  his.  mushy,  opaque 
remarks  (about  California's  anti- 
affirmative  action  push.      ■  ■ 

Likewise,  Rodham  Clinton's 
"listening  tour"  of  New  York,  as  , 
she'prepares  to  seek  the       .  >% 
Democratic  nomination  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  has  been  ridiculed  , 
■  for  its  seemingly  squishy ,       j  i 
spineless  capitulation  to  her 
audiences.' Democratic 
-presidential  contender  Bradley 
was  vilified  in  the  current  issue 
of  Harper's  for  being  more 
raconteur  than  firebrand,  more 
IVIr.  Rogers  than  Nathan  Hale. 

Where,  the  pundits  thunder,  • 
are  the  rock-hard  principles, 
where  the  immutable  ideals? 

The  same  Charge  of  slippery 
evasiveness  once  was  lobbed  at  a 

,  skinny,  sad-eyed  candidate 
named  Lincoln,  according  to 
Garry  Wills,  author  of  the  1992 
Pulitzer  Prize- winning  book 
"Lincoln.at  Gettysburg:  The 
Words  That  Remade  America." 
Yet,  as  Wills  traces,  Lincoln's 
unwillingness  to  take  firm  stands 
was  based  not  on  timidity,  but 
calculation.        '■','•■■,  '•'• 
n  Had  Lincoln  stated  his  .! 
positions  right  from  the  start,  he 
ywould  have  alienated  at  least  half 

■  of  his  audience,  and  maybe  more. 
Quite  likely,  he  would  never- . ; 
have  been  elected  to  anything, 
and  the  United  States  would  have 
endured  a  vastly  different 
destiny  indeed.  '  \  • 

When  Lincoln  ran  for  the  U.S.  ' 
Senate  from  Illinois  in  1858,  Wills 
records,  he  was  accused  of  '. 
engaging  in  "polite  silences"  on 
the  most  contentious  issue  of  the 
day:  slavery.  Consequently,  anti- 
Lincoln  observers  such  as  rock- 
ribbed  abolitionist  Theodore  ; 
Parker  found  him  "more  clever 
than  principled."  Parker,        .  . 
disgusted  by  what  he  interpreted 
as  Lincoln's  mushy-mouthed  v 
meekness  in  a  debate  on  slavery, 


The  same  people  who  were  pro-slavery  were  also 
enthusiasts  of  the  Declaration  of  Indpendence.  Lincoln 
demonstrated  how  the  two  positions  could  not  coexist.  He 
outsmarted  the  pro-slave  faction.  He  did  not  try  to  bully 
his  way  past  them  with  a  flurry  of  confrontational 
rhetoric.  Rather,  he  eased  his  way  past  them  with  a 
series  of  logical  arguments. 


wrote:  "They  were  the  vital 
questions  pertinent  to  the  issue, 
and  Lincoln  dodged  them.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  fight  the  battle  of 
freedom." 

Perhaps  not,  but  Lincoln  was 
fighting  that  battle  in  his  own 
way,  Wills  comments:  "Lincoln 
knew  the  racial  geography  of  his 
own  state  well,  and  calibrated 
what  he  had  to  say  about  slavery 
according  to  his  audience. ... 
Lincoln  knew  it  was  useless  to 
promote  the  abolitionist  stand  in 
Illinois." 

Here  is  Wills'  most  salient 
sentiment:  Lincoln,  he  believes, 
"knew  how  to  sneak  around  the 
frontal  defenses  of  prejudice  and 
find  a  back  way  into  agreement 
with  bigots." 

Those  bigots,  of  course,  had  the 
same  voting  rights  as  did  the 
morally  superior,  right-thinking 
abolitionists.  By  sweeping  enough 
of  them  into  his  tent — i.e.,  getting 
himself  elected— Lincoln  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  bring 
about  key  changes  when  they 
really  mattered.  Had  he  declared  a 
position  early  in  his  public 
service  career  and  refused  to 
budge,  he  likely  would  have 
wound  up  his  days  as  a  bored 
country  lawyer  in  Illinois,  an 
underachiever  whose  only 
challenge  came  when  he  moved 
the  spitoon  each  day  a  bit  farther 
away  from  his  battered  armchair. 

Instead  he  was  cagey  and 
canny— and  effective.  Lincoln  left 
himself  enough  wiggle  room  in 
his  positions  so  when  it  mattered, 
he  could  wiggle  his  way  right  into 
statesmanship. 

As  Wills  recounts,  the  same 
people  who  were  pro-slavery  were 
also  enthusiasts  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Lincoln 
demonstrated  how  the  two 
positions  could  not  coexist.  He 
outsmarted  the  pro-slave  faction. 
He  did  not  try  to  bully  his  way 
past  them  with  a  flurry  of , 
confrontational  rhetoric.  Rather, 
he  eased  his  way  past  them  with  a 
series  of  logical  arguments.     -  . 

Lincoln  was,  in  his  own . . ...  '" 
masterful  phrase,  "preparing  the  . 
public  mind"  for  an  intellectual 
evolution  that  had  to  occur,  if 


there  were  to  be  a  nation  worth 
saving:  a  movement  toward 
freedom  and  dignity  for  alL 

Realistically,  of  course,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  Bush  or 
his  wobbly  brethren  possess 
anything  close  to  Lincoln's 
grandeur  of  thought  or  moral 
conviction.  Yet  even  if  their 1 
allegedly  wishy-washy -public 
remarks  thus  far  are  based  on 
actual  ambivalence,  on  a  genuine 
inability  to  make  a  final  policy 
choice,  I  still  think  that's 
preferable  to  the  kind  of  stubborn 
ideological  immobility  that  blights 
the  campaigns  of  presidential 
contenders  Patrick  Buchanan, 
Steve  Forbes  and  Gary  Bauer. 

Don't  you  get  the  idea  that  those 
three  haven't  changed  their  minds 
about  anything  since  1967? 

The  problem  with  a  campaign 
that  hardens  too  quickly  into  a 
single  position  on  difficult  issues 
is  that  it  divides  rather  than 
brings  together.  And  politics  is  all 
about  finding  a  way  to  solve  ; 
intractable  problems  through 
discussion,  not  domination.  You 
give  a  little;  I  give  a  little.  .*'. 

California  political  activist  Ron 
Utz,  profiled  in  a  recent  New  :  1  , 
Republic,  believes  that  the 
politics  of  the  future  will  be 
based  on  just  this  sort  of 
negotiation,  the  kind  that  enables 
people  to  indulge  their  natural 
inclination  toward  unity.  "The 
key  thing  that  makes  it  work,"  he 
told  the  magazine,  "is  most'  .  ',. 
people  don't  think  in  terms  of 
those  rigid  boundaries." 

Most  people,  Utz  believes,  are 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  move 
beyond  self-interest  Lincoln  had  - 
that  faith  too.  And  so,  perhaps,  do 
Bush,  Rodham  Clinton,  Clinton, 
Bradley  and  the  other  difherers. 

At  long  last,  of  course,  policy  , 
decisions  must  be  made.  Indeed, 
the  root  of  the  word  "decide" 
means  the  killing,  of  other  options 
(just  as  words  such  as  "regicide" 
and  "suicide"  mean  the  killing  of 
king  and  self).  Like  literal  death, 
though,  a  decision  is  best  when  it 
doesn't  come  too  soon. 

Julia  Keller  is  a  Tribune  staff 
writer.  ■'<■'. 
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Oh!    For  a  Lincoln: 

*'MMow  do  you  feel  about  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators?"  I  recently  asked  a  number  of  rather  im- 
portant business  men. 

Here  are  the  answers. 

"They  are  holding  back  business." 

"They  are  wasting  time." 

"They  are  more  anxious  to  put  the  President  in  a 
hole  than  to  help  the  country." 
"They  are  playing  politics." 

"A  lot  of  those  senators  seem  to  feel  that  their 
personal  glory  is  more  important  than  the  welfare 
of  the  people." 

"They  are  selfish." 

"They  will  not  work  together  no  matter  how  great 
the  need  of  the  country." 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  many  able  men  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  and  in  the  House. 

Almost  everyone  also  knows  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  voters  are  pretty  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  failure  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  work  with 
the  President  in  a  constructive  way. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  spectacle  when  so  very  many 

of  the  people  have  lost  confidence  in  their  national 
lawmakers. 

There  must  be  some  cause  when  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence is  so  general. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  more  patriotism  of 
the  Lincoln  type. 

During  the  Civil  War  General  McClellan  treated 
President  Lincoln  on  different  occasions  with  marked 
discourtesy. 

Some  of  Lincoln's  friends  resented  this  treatment 
and  thought  that  Lincoln  should  discipline  the  Gen- 
eral.   But  this  was  not  Lincoln's  way. 

"The  General's  treatment  of  me  is  of  no  conse- 
quence," said  the  President.  "I  would  hold  his  horse 
if  he  would  win  victories." 

That  is  the  spirit  that  is  needed,  especially  in  the 
Senate,  today. 

If  a  dozen  of  our  most  important  senators  had  this 
spirit  of  service  toward  the  country  they  would  stop 
bickering  and  start  team  work  for  the  public  welfare 

Oh,  for  a  Lincoln! 


GOP  HAS  NO  LINK 


Democrat  Pictures 
Lincoln  As  Liberal 

Abraham  Lincoln  today  was  counterparts  In  the  House, 
pictured  as  a  liberal  by  a  top  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Senate  Democrat  who  charged  Means  Committee  (which  has 
that  the  present  GOP  has  no 

right  to  link  itself  with  the  been  preparing  a  state  budget), 
Civil  War  president.  t0  act  uPon  Lincoln's  words. 

Senator  Marshall  Kizer  (D-      "They  should  determine  the 
Plymouth),    on    the    eve    of  state's  needs  of  the  people  in 
Lincoln's    birthday    anniver-  education,  in  mental  health,  in 
sary,  said  it  was  in  Lincoln's   conservation,  in  every  other 
administration  that  "the  first  state  function." 
income  tax  was  passed,  the 
first  real  application  of  the 
'ability  to  pay'  principle  that 
the  Republicans  of  today  so 
vociferously   attack  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  the  little  man 
paying  the  major  tax  load." 

"It  was  under  Lincoln  that 
the  first  withholding  tax ,  on 
dividends  was  passed,"  the 
Democratic  floor  leader-  said. 
"It  was  Under  Lincoln  that  the 
first  effort  was  made  to 
change  the  complexion  and 
the  vanity  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  by  adding  new  members 
to  it. 

"Yet,  it  is  the  very  men  who 
today  bear  the  name  of  the 
party  that  ,  L  i  n  c  ol  n  first 
brought  to  full  power  who 
deny  these  things  for  which 
Lincoln  so  bravely  stood." 

Noting  that  Lincoln  said  the 
legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ment is  "to  do  for  the  people 
what  needs  to  be  done,  but 
which  they  cannot,  by  individ- 
ual effort,  do  at  all,'"  Kizer 
said: 

"I  call  upon  the  Republican 
leaders  of  this  Senate  to  use 
their    influence    with  their 
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Lincoln's  Principles 
Right  for  World  Today 


By  Paul  H.  Hallett 

Although  no  close  compar- 
ison, can  be  made  between 
the  Communist  expansion  in 
the  world  today  and  the 
spread  of  slavery  in  the  U.  S. 
before  the  Civil  War,  there 
is  one  point  in  the  latter 
issue  that  fits  perfectly  the 
crisis  of  this  day. 

As  everyone  knows,  the 
Civil  War  grew  directly  out 
of  the  question  whether  any 
more  slave  states  should  be 
added  to  the  Union,  and  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  were 
concerned  with  that  issue. 

Lincoln,  together  with  most 
Northern  moderates,  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  Constitu- 
tional right  to  destroy  slavery 
where  it  already  existed,  but 
he  was  firm  against  its  fur- 
ther extension.  He  wanted 
no  slavery  in  the  territories. 

We  must  be  as  determined 
today,  as  were  Lincoln  and 


his  followers  on  the  issue  of 
Black  slavery,  that  the 
slavery  of  Communism  must 
not  be  extended. 

Lincoln  put  his  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery 
on  the  bedrock  of  the  natural 
law.  The  issue  as  he  saw  it 
lay  between  those  who  be- 
lieved slavery  to  be  wrong 
and  ought  to  be  restrained, 
and  those  who  believed  it 
right  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended. With  that  extension 
of  slavery  he  would  not 
compromise,  although  he  was 
willing  to  leave  slavery  where 
it  was  until  social  and  eco- 
nomic trends  should  have 
brought  it  to  its  term. 

In  a  debate  with  Douglas 
he  said:  "In  his  view,  the 
question  of  whether  a  new 
country  shall  be  slave  or  free 
is  a  matter  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence. .  .  .  The  great  mass 
of  mankind  take  a  totally 
different  view.    They  con- 


sider slavery  a  great  moral 
wrong;  and  their  feeling 
against  it  is  not  evanescent, 
but  eternal.  It  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  their 
sense  of  justice,  and  it  can- 
not be  trifled  with." 

Willing  to  go  to  other 
lengths  to  pacify  the  slave 
owners,  Lincoln  stopped  cold 
at  the  addition  of  any  new 
slave  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  compromise  that 
Douglas  made  in  providing 
that  Kansas  should  come  in 
as  a  slave  state  brought  on 
a  strife  that  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  present  struggle  be- 
tween a  world  half  slave  and 
half  free  Lincoln's  stand  on 
a  principle  of  the  natural 
law  should  remind  us  that, 
though  precipitant  action  to 
destroy  Red  slavery  may  be 
rash,  weakness  in  the  face 
of  its  extension  is  death. 


> 


